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MARKET GARDENS. 


, Tue traveller by railway out of London, 


| whether he be journeying east, west, north, 
| or south, or to any of the intermediate points 


| of the compass, will observe, if he be looking 


out of the window of his carriage, the stub- 


| born resistance of cabbages and onions to the 


| progress of the great brick and mortar inva- 


| clasps the isles. 





sion. In the battle between the houses and 


| the market gardens, the latter have been com- 
| —s to yield bit by bit of their territory ; 


ut the enemy finds himself closely pressed 
on every side. Celery and asparagus have 
thrown up earthworks to the very walls of 
his fortifications. Regiments of rhubarb with 
waving plumes, bristling squares of onions, 
orderly battalions of cabbages, wild rabbles 
of radishes and onions surround his out- 
posts, and overflow every unoccupied spot— 
clasping his personnel of timber-piles and 


| brick-heaps,, hillocks of sea-sand, saw-pits, 


mortar-sloughs, and compo-tubs, as the water 
Here and there the traveller 
will notice little patches of green enclosed by 
walls—detachments of the flower or kitchen 


| garden—which the great enemy, not being | 


able to exterminate, has contented himself 
with isolating, and for ever preventing from 
rejoining the main army of defenders. They 
maintain their position, in spite of the in- 
sidious attempts of the invader to foul their 
water and poison the very air they breathe ; 
but traitorous negotiations areopened between 
the nurseryman and the builder, and their 
strongholds must sooner or later be capitulated. 
A little further, will be seen suspicious-looking 
detached cottages stalking in a line to right an 

left of strawberry grounds, evidently bent on 
forming a cordon around their victim. By and 
bye, the invader’s battalions dwindle down 


| into single spies, in the form of treacherous- 
| looking Italian villas peeping through shrub- 


beries at the riches of the land. And now, 


| to the relief of the peaceful traveller’s mind, 


all evidences of the great struggle disappear ; 
and far and wide across the level country, he 
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observes the numerous vegetable tribes in 
quiet possession of the land. He is traversing 
the verdant zone, the broad green belt which 
intrepid aeronauts have seen widening and 


| deepening every season as our vast city en- 


croaches on its space, and the number of our 
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mouths increases. These are the famous 
market gardens around London. 

Any one leaving London by any railway, 
on this fine dewy morning in the month 
of June, may have noticed what I have seen 
since I left the Waterloo Bridge Station of 
the South Western Railway, about ten 
minutes since, by the earliest morning train. 
My destination is not half-an-hour’s ride, and 
I feel quite ashamed of making use of a train, 
with two engines, and a tail like the great 
sea-serpent, for such a ridiculously small 
journey. My cheerful ncighbours, a few car- 
riages behind, in dreary prison uniform, and 
with their wrists all ringed and strung to- 
gether on a bright steel chain, are going to 
Portsmouth. My opposite neighbour in the 
same carriage—the French lady who parted 
with her mother at Vauxhall, and who begins 
to dry her tears since the burly old farmer 
testifies by nods and uncouth signs his admi- 
ration of her two chubby children—will be at 
Southampton aboard the steamer starting for 
New York at noon to-day. The good old farmer 
is goin g (he says) to Basingstoke ; but he would 
do well to tarry in these parts awhile, as I 
am about to do. My friend, Mr. Trench, the 
market-gardener whom I am about to visit, 
would be able and willing (I believe) to give 
him some useful hints on husbandry—to show 
him certain methods of cultivation, not wholly 
to be despised because he and his father and 
grandfather before him have done so long 
without them. This healthy-looking field of 
cabbages, whose orderly lines, as our train 
passes swiftly through them, seem all! whirling 
in eddies, while a row of elms are making a 


|broad sweep round them in the distance, 


might strike him as something different from 
the blue stunted specimens in his own kitchen 
garden at home, and perhaps suggest to him 
what are the true “burdens on land.” Mr. 
Cuthill, of Camberwell, in one of his excellent 
little tracts upon horticulture, says, “If a 
farmer were to send his son to be a labourer 
in a market garden for a year or two, the 
value of such a school to him in after-life 
would be great to himself, his landlord, and 
the country at large. The expensive system 
of a market garden would not be required in 
a farm, it could not be maintained ; but it 
would show him that one acre cultivated by” 
the spade is equal to five by the plough.” 
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But I should perhaps find it a hard matter to for did not the renowned Caliph Haroun Al 


ersuade my old farmer to my views between 
a“ and Basingstoke; and already I have 
arrived at the neat little Elizabethan station 
whose name corresponds to the place on my 
ticket, where I dismount, wishing the French 
lady a good voyage. I notice again the 
carriage full of convicts, still very cheerful, 
and given to play practical jokes on each 
other, in spite of their overseers. Most of 
them are gnawing hunks of dry bread with 
an appetite this fresh morning which quite 
defeats the objects of prison fare. Their 
attempt to give a cheer on leaving the station 
is suppressed ; and the engine pants away, 
leaving me on the platform of the little Eliza- 
bethan station, the only passenger who has 
alighted there, with a whole ticket-collector 
to myself. 

There are plenty of writers who will prove 
that kitchen-gardening is the very noblest 
oceupation of man. They will demonstrate 
(like Mr. Comte, the French philosopher) | 
that the History of Civilisation has just five 





phases, of which gardening is the culmination | 
and climax. They do not care a radish about | 
the ancient prejudice which associated philo- | 
sophy with coid water and a diet of roots. | 


Raschid teach his trusty and well-beloved 
brother, the Emperor Charlemagne (to whom 
he was personally known, and was perhaps 
no more a hero than King George the Third 
to his valet-de-chambre), the value of potherbs 
generally.and how to cultivate them? Turnips 
suggest Charles Townshend, King George the 
First’s foreign secretary, called Turnip Towns- 
hend by the foolish wits about Court, because 
he noted the mode of cultivating that vegetable 
in Hanover, when attending the king on an 
excursion thither, aud afterwards induced his 
countrymen to adopt it, The annual value 
of the turnips chiefly grown on stony lands or 
on lands exhausted by previous crops in 
England, which but for Townshend's efforts 
would have lain fallow, or remained totally 
uncultivated, is now estimated at fourteen 
millions sterling. Surely here was a bene- 
factor to the human race, whose monument 
history has raised, by calling him “Turnip 
Townshend.” 

It is worth remarking that very few of those 
vegetables which are now so common atmong 
us are natives of these isles. The potatoe— 
still a valuable servant, though much broken 
up in constitution of late years—comes, as 








They will draw you a dreary picture of the | every one knows, from America, The common 
original man, compelled to depend for exist-| pea is supposed to be only strictly at home 
ence upon the spontaneous productions of|in Syria. Beans are from Egypt or Persia. 
uncultivated wilds, and unable to obtain from | Onions, in all their varieties, are also from the 
a whole acre of ground more than enough for | East. Even the leek the Welchman has no 


The savage, the shepherd, the | right to stick in his hat as a national emblem; 


a single meal. 
ploughman, the trader, and the spade-man, or | the same being a native of Switzerland. The 
market gardener, symbolise, according to|Cos lettuce ought to be a native of the island 


them, the successive epochs of human pro-|of Cos. Cauliflowers and garden cress are 
gress, They can show the intimate connection | from Cyprus; spinach from Western Asia; | 
between kitchen gardens and free institu-|endive from Japan; radishes from China; 
tions ; between wholesome vegetables and | rhubarb from Tartary ; artichokes from the 
good Government; and will pooh-pooh—j|shores of the Mediterranean. Jerusalem 
perhaps very justly—all the so-called glories | artichokes are not from Jerusalem, but from 
of Louis Quatorze, becxuse “he never placed | South America, the word Jerusalem being a 
a single additional cabbage or potatoe upon | mere corruption arising from an accidental 











the tables of his subjects.” While other men 
do nothing but grumble at their trades or 
professions, the gardener is generally enthu- 
siastic for his. What luxuriant phrases have 
I been reading about scarlet runners ! what 
weighty arguments about carrots and turnips! 
what gushes of eloquence in favour of vege- 
table marrows! I should find it a hard matter 
to name from memory a score of different kinds 
of vegetables which appear on an English 
dinner-table ; yet how many volumes, pamph- 
lets, and tracts have, to my knowledge, been 
written, besides weekly and monthly maga- 
zines, to whom these few vegetables alone 
furnish an endless theme. ‘The ordinary 
reader would scarcely believe how chatty a 
writer may be upon rhubarb ; or what plea- 
sant anecdotes may be told about asparagus. 
The bare mention of a kitchen garden will 
suffice to one enthusiastic writer for an allu- 
ion to the wars of the Red and White Roses. 
A the mind of another, potherbs are asso- 
ciated with all the glories of Oriental fiction ; 


| resemblance in sound between that word and 
their Spanish name. Turnips and carrots are 
found wild here; but experiments have 
proved that cultivation could not have con- 
verted the native variety into that which we 
are accustomed to eat. The Flemish refugees 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time brought the earrot 
with them, and planted it first at Sandwich. 
The turnip probably found its way hither by 
the same means. There is a tombstone to be 
seen still, I believe, in the churchyard of Wim- 
bourne St, Giles’, in Dorsetshire, erected to the 
introducer of cabbages, with a representation 
of a cabbage carved in stone at the foot. Po- 
| tatoes are for ever associated with Sir Walter 
Raleigh, since whose time they have achieved 
their extraordinary revolution in the kitchen 
garden. Mr. Myatt, of Deptford, who first 
|cultivated rhubarb for the market is, I 
think, still living. Only forty years ago he 
first sent five bunches of this vegetable to 
| the Borough Market ; of which he prevailed 
|upon some one to purchase three by way of 
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experiment. The other two he brought back 
unsold. 

This is as much as I can tell the reader 
about vegetables, on my walk from the 
station to Mr. Trench’s house. Mr. Trench 
(whose modesty prefers that pseudonym, and 
who would not be made famous on any account) 
is quite a model market-gardener. ‘There are 
members of his profession who have nothing 
to tell about it, except that it is a ruinous 
business, to which they have moodily resigned | 
themselves with the determination of losing | 
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house again, and across a clean yard paved 
with pebbles, where men are stacking cab- 
bages in a waggon, apparently with the 
ambition of the builders of Babel; and 
through a row of sheds, where men and 
women are washing and tying vegetables in 
bundles, 

“Nothing very remarkable in a field of 
eabbages,” says my conductor. 

“Very large and healthy-looking.” I note 
the blue bloom upon them, and the glistening 
drops of dew collected in the wrinkles of their 


their capital, and bringing themselves and | leaves. 


families to the workhouse. Some of them 


“Of course,” replies my conductor. “ Before 


have been pursuing this reckless course all| this ground was planted, you see, every bit 
their lives, and are bringing up their sons to| was dug up two spades deep. We never 


achieve the work of destruction. 


They are | have a plough here. 


Then it was thoroughly 


philanthropically anxious not to tell the world | manured—a good horseload to every thirty 


anything about it. 
and dread competition. 
sufferings and privations of Robinson Crusoe 
has induced many a-boy to go to sea. Who 
knows what might be the result of the most 
faithful picture of their laborious life, and | 
dail teines ? My market-gardener, how- | 
ever, is not one of these; he knows how to} 
manage things well enough to get a com- 
fortable income out of his capital and in-| 
dustry ; and he does not think of making a 
secret that a comfortable income is to be 
made by such means. ‘The table in Mr. 
Trench’s cool and shady sitting-room is be- 
strown with letters and papers ; books lie about 
there everywhere ; and portraits ornament 
the walls, as well as one or two testimonials 
from certain societies, framed and glazed. A| 
fresh smell of mould and flowers comes 
through the window from the greenhouse, 
and lingersin the room. Cowper might have 
written his Task here; and I, who am by no 


means poetical, feel as if I could sit down in| 


that worn arm-chair, and while the linnet in 
his cage at the window chirps and pecks and 


drops his seed-husks on the floor, could indite | 
something to my mistress’ eyebrow, above|makes me suspect that he must have been 


that mediocrity which the gods abhor. 

Mr. Trench offers to walk with me through 
his hundred acres of ground, warning me not 
to expeet to find anything very exciting in 
market-gardening. I reply, that I am not in 
search of excitement; but only desirous of 
seeing with my own eyes something of the 
routine of those operations, of whose magical 
results I have heard so often. My modest 
friend is as anxious to repudiate the employ- 
ment of magic as if King James were still 
upon the throne, and Matthew Hopkins a 
neighbour of his ; and further reminds me, 
that only a very small part of that routine 
ean be seen at one time, and that to under- 
stand market-gardening it would be necessary 
to remain there a whole year, going progres- 
sively through the Gardener’s Calendar. All 
these objections (which I listen to as I Would 
to the good housewife’s depreciation of her 
own Christmas pudding), being got over we 
go into a field of cabbages, through the green- 


| 


Perhaps they are right | square feet of ground.” 
A recital of the} 


“ Rather expensive.” 

“Why, we put as much as twelve pounds’ 
worth of manure to a single acre. Supposing 
my land could be all clear, and I wanted to 
plant the whole of it with cabbages, I must 
pay twelve hundred pounds down for manure 
to begin with ; without considering the cost 
of digging, and attending to the crop till it 
eomes to maturity, gathering, taking to 
market, &e.” 

“ And rent,” I suggest. 

“Nine pounds a year for every acre,” says 
my friend, “besides ten shillings for tithes, 
which the Chureh is none the better for.” 

“How many of these plants are produced 
on an acre of ground ?” 

“Nothing easier than to calculate. You 
see they are all at exactly equal distances. 
The plants are twenty inches apart, and the 
rows eighteen inches. ‘That’s the distance they 
grow best at.” My conductor takes out a 
rule and proves the correctness of-this to a 
nicety, which convinces me that there is no 
slovenliness in his ground. “That ’ll give,” 
he continues—with a promptitude which 


onee a caleulating boy—“that’ll give seven- 
teen thousand cabbages to an aere. I could 
grow near upon a couple of millions at once, 
if I chose.” 

I indulge involuntarily in Dominie Samp- 
son’s favourite exclamation ; and ask, “ What 
those women yonder are raking about for ?” 

“ Hoeing out the weeds, Every weed or 
blade of grass that could steal a grain of 
nourishment from the ground is cut down as 
fast as it appears: our plan is to keep all 
employed, ground, men, and horses. This 
piece of ground, for example, we shall begin 
to plant again the moment a portion of it 
is cleared.” 

“What will be the next erop ?” 

“IT don’t know. Whatever is ready for 
planting.” 

“ But,” [ ask, “what is that ‘succession of 
crops’ which I have always believed so neces- 
sary, unless you follow the old plan of letting 
the land lie fallow? What is the ‘four-course 
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system of husbandry,’ which some farmers are 


tied down by their leases to follow ?” 

“ Nothing to do with us,” replies my friend, 
smiling ; “ nor with farmers either if they 
knew it. Those chaps who don’t put a bit of 
manure upon their land for years, are obliged 
to vary their crops; for, you see, a plant 
with its roots takes its own kind of nourish- 
ment from the ground, just as a chemist 
extracts one or two components from any 
substance, and leaves the rest. When wheat 
has had its feed, the farmer knows it is of 
no use to sow wheat again. He plants tares 
which extract something of what the wheat 
has left ; next turnips, and so on. Now we 
supply our soil artificially with what the next 
crop requires, and so can grow anything. 
Thus we get first-rate crops, and three or 
even four of some things in a year; whereas 
the farmer will seldom get more than a single 
crop.” 

Passing through a little patch of well 
pruned fruit-trees, I observe that every bit 
of ground beneath is planted with another 
kind of cabbage—coleworts or “ collards,” as 
a labourer calls them. “ No space lost here,” 
says my conductor. “These little plants, 
which perhaps you might take for weeds, 
growing in this narrow strip of ground, 
between the gooseberry bushes and the path, 
are brocoli. While they are so young they 
can find nourishment enough here—thick as 
they are. They will be thinned and planted 
out in the fields, very soon. Here is a patch 
of ground, you see, already planted with 
them.” 

“T suppose these weeds among them do no 
harm, while the plant is so young.” 

“ Maybe weeds there wouldn’t hurt them 
now ; for there is more nourishment in the 
ground than they want, planted at that 
distance apart. But if weeds wouldn’t hurt 
them, we say something more useful wouldn’t 
hurt them. This is not a weed: it is celery. 
They can grow very well together, till the 
brocoli gets bigger, and wants all the strength 
of the soil to itself: then we shall remove 
the celery.” 

“You take advantage of everything.” 

“ Must do so, in these Free-trade days,” says 
my companion, sitting down upon a hand- 
barrow, and rubbing the perspiration from 
his forehead with a pocket-handkerchief. “If 
we couldn’t beat our neighbours in a fair 
trial, we wouldn’t be so shabby as to ask the 
Government to help us: that’s how I look at 
it. But Free-trade puts us all upon our 
mettle; Belgium and the South of France 
have sent some first-rate things to our 
markets this year. What doIcare? I set 
about it and grow as good.” Mr. Trench 
paused, “It don’t do,” he added, thought- 
fully, “to waste as much as a leaf or a root, 
that would go into the manure heap, I assure 
you. There is my neighbour, Mr. Kutch, 
who has been in the East Indies. He is a 
man of property, and it is his whim to turn 
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[Cor dueted by 
market-gardener. He makes up his books 
every year and finds himself just a hundred 
pounds out of pocket. And why? Because 
he’s not on the ground himself, as we are, 
from morning till night; and doesn’t take 
such care to prevent waste.” 

“This thin green down, with patches of 
white, here and there, as if some workmen 
from the lime-kilns had been trespassing in 
it, is onions, I suppose ?” 

“One kind of onions. .« very different 
sort from those with the great seedpods at 
the top. It is of no use my troubling you 
with the various names of our things. Some 
have no end of varieties, chiefly named after 
the gardeners who have imported or produced. 
them. Fruit-trees,as you toon. change their 
very nature by cultivation—as for instance, 
the peach, whose fruit in a wild state is 
poisonous. So plants by cultivation change 
in quality, form, and colour.” 

“Though never their primary structure,” 
I interrupt. 

“Quite right. Now, in the rivalry going 
on among market-gardeners and nurserymen, 
constantly experimenting too as they are, 
infinite varieties of everything grown are 
necessarily produced.” 

“ You will of course choose the best.” 

“Some kinds are equally good. Others are 
known for certain qualities, for which we 
choose them as we want them. Some are by 
their nature fit for earlier or later growing 
than others ; and as our object is to keep the 
markets supplied, we grow several sorts of 
most things. In this way we have various 
crops of the same vegetable, which we know 
we come due every week while the season 
asts.” 

Walking on through other gardens, all 
planted with the same regularity and neatness, 
we notice in every patch one or two labourers, 
chiefly women. Some are hoeing amongst crops 
so fine and thickly sown, that it is a marvel 
how the greatest care can prevent their cutting 
them down with the conde. Others are prop- 
ping bell-shaped and square glass-lights with 

its of wood, to let the air in to the plants 
beneath. Some men are perseveringly water- 
ing, one by one, tomatoes, or love-apple 
plants, against a wall. Others in deep alleys, 
among rows of beds, as regular as a ground 
plan of the city of Philadelphia, are carefully 
picking weeds with the hand; while a few, I 
see on coming nearer, are cutting asparagus. 
Wherever a blue top has just forced its way 
through the mould, a woman thrusts in, side- 
ways, a long steel instrument, notched at the 
end, and saws at the stem, some inches under 
the ground. The notched cutter, I am told, 
leaves a ragged surface where the stem is 
severed, which heals more readily than a 
smooth cut—the mould stanching the sap 
more completely, and preventing it from 
bleeding. These asparagus roots have been 
three years in the ground, and have only 
yielded shoots strong enough to bear cutting 
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this year—though the soil is of course oc- 
cupied by other crops during that time. The 
shoots grow rapidly in the season, and are cut 
every other day for five weeks. The “grass” 
is removed to the yard in baskets as fast as it 
is cut, to be washed and tied in bundles for 
the market. I learn that the long, hard, 
white stem—which the eater rejects for its 
earthy and watery flavour—is produced by 
earthing the shoots, or “blanching,” which is 
a mere waste for the sake of appearance. By 
simply removing some of the mould the shoots 
would grow up with five or six inches of eat- 
able top, instead of that half inch of purple 
sprout, which would tantalise anybody but 
that morbidly carnivorous lady in the Arabian 
Nights. So long, however, as the public prefer 
the purple tip and tasteless stem, and the 
greengrocer refuses to buy a wholesomer 
kind, the market gardener is compelled to 
earth up, and blanch, and make pretty 
looking bundles. Some labourers are sprin- 
kling lime-dust here and there, which I take 
to be manure ; but my friend corrects me. 

“The only remedy for slugs. A dust of 
lime when the dew is on spreads all over 
leaves, and kills everything without injuring 
the plants. These insects puzzle us. Look 
at these scarlet beans just coming up, and all 
eaten away.” While I am looking at them, | 
my conductor pulls out a microscope in a 
brass tube, and begins to inspect a leaf 
minutely. “We have been watching this,” 
he continues—screwing up one: eye, and 
wrinkling his forehead like a Scotch kale— 
“We have been watching this for a week 
past, and can’t find what it is. There is a 
disease among cabbages called ‘clubbing,’ 
which looks like the ravages of insects ; but 
it comes from over-manuring: for you may 
manure too much. Some say the disease in 
the potatoes and cucumbers, as well as in 
several other vegetables lately, is from the 
same cause.” 

“ Are you much troubled with vermin ?” 

“Well, we keep asharp look out to burn or 
fumigate them before they’ve time to spread. 
Field mice eat our seeds. We take care to 
frighten all birds away with scarecrows, but 
I doubt whether we don’t do more harm 
than good, by preventing the birds from 
eating the insects, with which we are always 
more troubled than farmers are. -I am 
tempted to make a bonfire of all our Guy 
Fawkeses one day. A friend of mine keeps 
young bantams, who peck up worms and 
slugs like barleycorns: they scratched a good 
deal among the crops, at first ; but he got 
over that by putting their feet in socks.” 

A bantam with his feet in socks is so 
difficult to imagine, that I am suspicious that 
my friend is mystifying ; but I find him quite 
serious. “This little insect that rolls itself 
into ‘a perfect black ball as soon as you touch 
it,” he continues, “is one of our most trouble- 
some visitors. A woodlouse will eat anything, 
sweet, sour, or bitter. They can’t have any 
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sense of taste; or if they have, it is the 
reverse of ours. They will greedily devour 
a leaf that, to us, has the most nauseous 
flavour imaginable. I have seen three young 
bantams peck up a hundred of these in two 
minutes by the watch. Our plan for killing 
them in the greenhouse and cucumber frames 
is with toads,” 

“Toads !” 

“Toads. We buy toads: I have paid as 
much as six shillings a dozen for toads.” 

There is considerable bustle in an adjoining 
field, where a number of women are pulling 
gigantic rhubarb stalks, and loading barrows, 
I observe a considerable difference in the 
rapidity with which some do their work; 
and my conductor confirms my observation, 
“That young Irishwoman, yonder,” he says, 
“with her gown pinned up behind, and her 
bare arms, as brown as mahogany, will get 
through twice as much work in a day as 
some of our people. We give her two shillings 
a day; most of them get only a shilling or 
eighteenpence. How are you, Molly ?” 

“Very well, sir, thank you” (without 
pausing in her work). 

“ Here’s the shilling I promised you three 
women.” Molly protests she “never thought 
he meant it :” but constitutes herself, at once, 
a trustee for the other two; and deposits the 
shilling in a large, heartshaped pocket, hanging 
at her side. 

“ How old are you, Molly ?” 

“'Thirty, sir.” 

“ Married ?” 

“No, sir. Nobody won’t have me.” Molly's 
face would certainly not be deemed equivalent 
to a fortune in the matrimonial market. 

“She’s a good deal better off single, sir,” 
says an old woman. “I know that to my 
cost.” 

Molly won’t look us in the face, but she 
keeps to her point, and honestly confesses her 
matrimonial inclinations. 

“Ah!” says another—a young woman 
looking very flushed and heated with her 
work. “I never ‘used to work half so hard 
as [have since I got a master. Molly oughtn’t 
to say a word: she’s better off than any of 
us.” 

But Molly is very stubborn; shakes her 
head, and goes on with her work ; evidently 
convinced that the married women have 
entered into a compact to dissuade the single 
women from matrimony. 

I learn that about: fifty of these women, 
with about twenty men, do the whole work 
upon a hundred acres of land in the busiest 
season. In the winter time, half that number 
only are employed. Women are strong enough 
for almost any kind of labour required, except 
trenching and the like. A number of super- 
numeraries (all women) are employed in the 
strawberry season, who earn five shillings a 
day by carrying the fruit to market on their 
heads. No other kind of carriage answers, 
Some of the best hands are retained all the 
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year round. In seasons when there is not | 
much doing in the ground, they are employed 
in mending garden tools, painting and repair- 
ing hand-lights—three thousand in number— 
besides frames and other “ plant.” 

My conductor regrets that he has little 
more to tell me; but I assure him that I 
have heard and seen enough to convince me 
of the extraordinary skill and pains with 
which market gardens are cultivated. 

“Why, sir; we do all naturally try every 
means for producing a good thing. Look at 
that field of cauliflowers, for instance.” 

“Cauliflowers! I don’t see a sign of blos- 
som on any of them.” 

“No! If they were allowed to be exposed 
to the sun, they would turn yellow in a few 
days. Every morning the outer leaves of the 

t are folded, one by one, over the flower. 

h one, I may say, is regularly nursed and 
brought up by hand. My man, I'll warrant, 
knows every plant individually by the shape 
of the head and the varied paleness of coun- 
tenance. Open the leaves, and look into them. 
You will find the flower as white as. snow. 
We never allow even a drop of wet to fall on 
it. If it were to begin to rain suddenly, you 
would see our people leave whatever work 
they might be upon, and rush away to cover 
them immediately with those bell-shaped 
glasses, which dazzle our eyes so with the 
sun. All the ground about them has been 
covered with straw, or mulched, as we call it. 
We use straw for everything now. Notice 
that acre of cucumber frames yonder : though 
the plants grow upon deep hot-beds, and are 
all under glass we keep every frame embedded 
and covered with straw. The beautiful white 
seakale you find in the market is blanched by 
simply covering it with straw. That pinky 
rhubarb, which you see in winter and early 
spring, isforced by the same means. Straw 
is the market-gardener’s sun-blind.” 

Having now made the cireuit of the grounds, 
we into seed-sheds, and sheds full of 
paint pots, and plumbers’ tools, and broken 
frame-lights, and into out-houses full of 
garden implements, and huge man-traps— 
some with shark-like donble rows of teeth ; 
others, of the sort called the humane mantrap, 
because they snap the bone of a man’s leg 
smoothly anddo not make a compound fracture 
like the old-fashioned ones. These, I under- 
stand, are only to be set when that fearless 
aeronaut who lately trailed his grappling-iron 
through my friend’s cucumber frames, and 
attended by a numerous train of followers, 
accomplished an easy descent in his flower- 

arden, shall announce another ascent in the 
yal Mammoth Balloon. Which fact we 
reserve to the last,in the hope that it may 
meet the eye of that renowned and intrepid 
individual, and induce him to shape his course 
accordingly. 

The way home is through the cart-yard ; 
where rows of waggons stacked and ready for 
to-morrow’s market remind me that I have! 
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another chapter to write in vegetable history, 
Therefore, if there be any sluggards, who, 
when awakened too soon, are heard to com- 
plain, and in whose gardens the thorn and the 
thistle grow higher and higher, let them be 
warned in time that we intend to arouse them 
at daybreak one fine morning, with a sum- 
mons to accompany us to Covent Garden 
Market. 


THE SENSITIVE MOTHER. 


“ Wen you are married, Isabel, and have 
children of your own, you will then know how 
much I love you.” 

“I know you love me, dear mother. IfI 
did not acknowledge and understand your 
love, what should I be but the most 
ungrateful of living beings ?” 

“No one who is not a mother herself can 
rightly understand a mother’s love. What 
you feel for me, and what you fancy I feel for 
you, comes no nearer the reality, Isabel, than 
the chirp of the ow does to the song of 
the nightingale. The fondest child does not 
fully return the love ofthe coldest mother.” 

Tears came into Isabel's eyes; for her 
mother spoke in tender, querulous accents 
of uncomplaining wrong, which went to the 
daughter’s heart. Mrs, Gray was one of 
those painfully introspective people who live 
on themselves; who think no one loves as 
they love, no one suffers as they suffer ; who, 
believe they give their heart’s blood to 
receive back ice and snow, and who 
their lives in agonising those they would die to 
benefit. A more lonely-hearted woman never, 
in her own opinion, existed, although her 
husband had, she thought, a certain affection 
from habit for her; but any real heart 
sympathy, any love equal to her fond 
adoration of him, was no more like her own 
feelings than stars are equal to the noon-day 
sun, 

“ Not a bad simile, my dear,” Mr. Gray once 
answered, with his pleasant smile, “ since the 
stars are suns themselves; and if we could 
change our point of view we might find them 
even bigger and brighter than our own sun. 
Who knows but after all, I, who am sucha 
clod compared to you—who am, you say, 80 
cold and unimaginative—that my star is not 
a bigger stronger sun than yours.” 

His wife gave back a pale smile of patient 
suffering, and said sadly: “ Ah, Herbert! if 
you knew what agony I endure when you 
turn my affection into ridicule, you would 
surely spare me,” 

The frank, joyous husband was, as he 
expressed it, “shat up for the evening.” 
And then Mrs. Gray wept gently, and called 
herself the “ family kill-joy.’ 

With her daughter it was the same. Isabel’s 
whole soul and life were devoted to her 
mother. She was the centre round which 
that young existence steadily revolved. The 
daughter had not a thought of which her 
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mother was not the principal object, not 
a wish of which her mother was not the 
actuating spirit: yet Mrs. Gray could never be 
brought to believe that her daughter’s love 
equalled hers by countless degrees. Isabel 
worked for her, played to her, read to her, 
walked with her, lived for her. 


enough to mistake the one for the other.” 
| This was all the reward Isabel received. 
When she fell in love as she did with 


| Charles Houghton, Mrs. Gray’s happiness | 


was at an end. Henceforth, her life was 
one long, weak, wail of desolation. She 
| was nothing now; her child had cast her 
out of her heart, and had given the dearest 
‘age to another ; her own child, her Isabel, 

er treasure, her life, her soul. Her hour 
had passed ; but even death seemed to have 
forgotten her. No one loved her now. She 
was a down-trodden worm ; a poor despised 
old woman; an unloved childless widow! 
Ah! why could she not die? What sin had 
she committed to be so sorely tried ? 

Isabel had many sorrowful hours, and held 
many long debates with her conscience, 
asking herself more than once whether she 
ought not to give up her engagement with 
Charles Houghton if its continuance made her 
mother so unhappy ; also whether the right 
thing was not always the most painful. But 
her conscience did not make out a clear case 
of filial obligation to this extent, for there 
was a duty due to her betrothed ; and Isabel 


| felt she had no right to trifle with any man | 


after having taught him to love her. She 


owed the first duty to her parents ; but she | 


was not free from obligation to her lover; 
and, even for her mother’s sake, she must not 
quite forget this obligation. So her engage- 
ment went on, saddened by her mother’s 
complaints, 

“My love,” said her father, “ Houghton 
has been speaking to me of your marriage, 
to-day. Come into my study.” 

Isabel, pale and red by turns, followed her 
father, dreading both his acquiescence or re- 
fusal. In one she heard her mother’s sobs, in 
the other her lover’s despair. 

“ He says, Bell, that you have been engaged 
above a year. We must not be hard on him. 
He is naturally desirous to have the affair 
settled. What do you say? Will a month 
from this seem to you too soon for your 
marriage ?” 

“ As you wish, papa,” said Isabel, breaking 
up a spray of honey-suckle. 

“No, no, as you wish, my dear child. Do 
you thinki you would be happy with 
Houghton ? Have you known him long 
enough ?” ‘ 

“Yes, papa; but—” 

“ But what, love ?” 

“T hesitate to leave mamma” (her head 
sorrowfully bent down). 

“That is the trial of life, my child,” said 
Mr. Gray in a low tone; his face full of that 
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“ Duty, | 
| my Isabel, is not love, and I am not blind | 
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| quiet sorrow of a firm nature which represses 


all outward expression, lest it add a double 
burden on another. “ Yet it is one which, by 
the nature of things, must be borne. We 
cannot expect to keep you with us always; 
| and, although it will be a dark day to us when 
you are gone, yet if it is for your happiness, 
it ought to be so for ours. Tell me, Bell. 
What answer do you wish me to give ?” 

“Will he not wait a little time yet ?” and 
the girl crept closer to her father. 

“T see I must act without you,” he said, 
smiling and patting her cheek. 

“ Poor Charles!” she half sighed. 

Her father smiled still, but this time rather 
sadly, and said, “There, go back to your 
mother, child. You are a baby yet, and do 
not know your own mind better than a girl 
who has to choose between two toys. You 
do not know which to leave and which to 
take. I must, it seems, choose for you.” 

“Oh, papa!” 
| “Yes—you need not look so distressed, 
Trust to me and meanwhile—go: your mo- 
ther will be wearying for you.” 

Although this little seene had sunk an old 
sorrow deeper into his heart, Mr. Gray was, 
when he joined the family, calm, almost 
merry. He challenged Charles to a game 
of bowls on the lawn, and ran a race with 
Isabel round the garden. When he returned 
|to his wife she told him pettishly, “that it 
|was a marvel to her how he could be so 
unfeeling. See how she suffered from this 
terrible marriage! And yet she had no 
right to suffer more than he ; but,” sighed 
the lady, “no man ever loved as. much as 
woman loves !” 

“And don’t you think I feel, my dear, 
because I don’t talk? Can you not under- 
stand the duty of silence? Complaints may 
at times be mere selfishness,” 

He spoke very mournfully. She shook her 
head. “People who can control themselves 
so entirely,” she said, “ have seldom much to 
control, If you felt as I do about our darling 
child, you could neither keep silence nor feign 
happiness.” 

Herbert smiled, but made no answer ; and 
\Mrs. Gray fairly cried over Isabel’s hard 
fate in having such an indifferent father. 

It was all settled: Isabel was to be mar- 
ried in a month’s time. Charles mildly 
complained of the delay, and thought a fort- 
night ample time for any preparations; but 
Isabel told him that a month was ridicu- 
lously soon, and she wished her father had 
doubled it ; “only I long very much to see 
Scotland.” They were to go to the Highlands 
to spend their honeymoon. 

rs. Gray was entirely inconsolable. The 
poor woman was not well, and her nerves 
were more than ordinarily irritable. She 
gave herself a good deal of extra trouble too— 
much more than was necessary—and took cold 
by standing in a draught, cutting out a gown 
for Isabel ; which the maid would have done 
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a great deal better, and would not have com- 
plained of the fatigue of standing so long ; 
which Mrs. Gray did all day long. Her 
cold and her grief and her weariness made 
her the most painful companion ; especially 
to a devoted daughter. She wept day and 
night, and coughed in the intervals. She 
did not eat, and answered every one who 
pressed any kind of food on her reproach- 
fully, as if they had insulted her.» She slept 
very little, and denied even that little. She 
was always languid, and excess of ‘crushed 
hopes and unrequited affection stimulated 
her into a fever. 

The marriage-day drew nearer. The pre- 
parations, plentifully interspersed with .Mrs. 
Gray’s: sighs, and damped by her tears, sa- 
voured less of a wedding than of a funeral, 
at which Mrs. Gray was chief mourner. The 
father, on the contrary—to whom Isabel was 
the only bright spot in life, and who would 
lose all in losing her—was the gayest of the 
party. Isabel herself, divided between her 
lover and -her parents, was half distracted 
with her conflicting feelings, and often wished 
she had never seen Charles Houghton at all. 
She told. him so once, to his great dismay, 
after a scene of hysterics and fainting-fits 
performed by her mother. 

It wanted only a week now to the marriage, 
when Herbert Gray came down to breakfast 
alone. 

“ Where is mamma ?” asked Isabel. 

“She is not well, my dear, and will have 
breakfast in bed.” 

“Poor mamma !—how long her cold has 
continued. What can be done for her ?” 

“We must send for Doctor Melville, if she 
does not get better soon. Iam quite uneasy 
about her, and have been so for some time. But 
she did not wish a physician to be sent for.” 

“There is no danger?” asked Isabel, 
anxiously. 

Her father did not answer for a moment ; 
then- he said, gravely: “She was never 
strong, and I find her much weakened by her 
cough.” 

3y this time breakfast was ready, and 
Isabel prepared to take up her mother’s 
tray. She looked at her father lovingly 
when she passed him, and turned back at 
the door and smiled. Then she softly as- 
eended the stairs. A fearful fit of coughing 
seemed to have been suddenly arrested as 
she entered her mother’s room. She placed 
the tray gently on the dressing-table. 

There was a faint moan; a moan which 
eaused Isabel an agony of terror. On tearing 
back’ the curtains, she beheld her mother 
lying like a corpse—the bed-clothes satu- 
rated with blood. At first she thought of 
murder,: and looked wildly round the room 
expecting. to see some one again clutch at 
that sacred life ; but. Mrs. Gray said faintly, 
“T have only broken a blood-vessel, my love ; 
send for your father.” A new nature seemed 
to be roused in Isabel. Agitated and fright- 
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ened as she was, a womanly self-possession 
seemed to give her double power, both of act 
and vision, and to bury for ever all the child 
in her heart. She forgot herself. She thought 
only of her mother, and what would be good 
for her. As with all strong natures, sym- 
pathy took at once the form of help rather 
than of pity. She rang the bell and called 
the maid. . “Go down and tell my father 
he is wanted here,” she said quietly. “ Mam- 
ma is very ill. Make haste and tell my 
father ; but do not frighten him.” 

She went back to her mother’s room, 
quietly and steadily, without a sign of terror 
or bewilderment. She washed the blood 
from her face, gently ; and, without raising 
her head, she drew off the crimsoned cap. : Not 
to shock her. father. by the suddenness of all 
the ghastly evidences of danger,: perhaps of 
death, she threw clean linen over the bed, 
and placed wet towels on her mother’s breast, 
Then, as her father entered, she drew back 
the curtains, and opened the window, saying 
softly, “Do not speak loud, dear papa. She 
has broken a blood-vessel.” 

Herbert Gray, from whom his daughter 
had inherited all her self-command, saw at a 
glance that everything was already done 
which could be done without professional 
advice ; and, giving his wife’s pale cheek a 
gentle kiss, he left the room, saying simply, 
“God bless you!” and in less time than 
many a younger and more active man could 
have done it was at Doctor Melville’s door. 

All this self-possession seemed to Mrs, 
Gray only intense heartlessness; and she 
lay there brooding over the indifference of 
her husband and child with such bitterness, 
that at last she burst into a fit of hysterical 
tears, and threw herself into such agitation, 
that she brought back the bleeding from the 
ruptured vessel to a more alarming extent 
than before. She would have been more com- 
forted, ten thousand times, if they had both 
fallen to weeping and wailing ; and had ren- 
dered themselves useless by indulgence in 
grief. Love with her meant pity and caresses. 

“Oh, child!” gasped Mrs. Gray, “how 
little you love me !” 

Isabel said nothing for a moment. She 
kissed her mother’s hand; and with diffi- 
culty repressed her tears. For it was a 
terrible accusation, and almost destroyed her 
calmness. But, fearing that any exhibition 
of emotion would excite and harm her 
mother, she pressed back the tears into her 
inmost heart, and only said, “ Dearest mother, 
you know I love you more than my life!” 

But Mrs. Gray was resolved to see in all 
this calmness, only apathy. She loosened 
her daughter's hand pettishly, and sobbed 
afresh. If Isabel had wepta sea of tears, and 
had run the risk of killing her with agitation, 
she would have been better pleased than 
now. Isabel thought her mind was rather 
affected, and looked anxiously for her father. 

“Don’t stay with me, Isabel! Go—gu—- 
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ou want to go,” sobbed Mrs. Gray, at long, 
ong intervals. “Go to your lover, he is the 
first consideration now.” 

“Dear mamma, why do you say such 
terrible things?” said the girl, soothingly. 
“ What has come to you?” 

“If you loved me,” sighed Mrs, Gray, “you 
would act differently !” 

At this moment Herbert Gray and Doctor 
Melville entered. Having examined the 
patient, the doctor at once said, 

“You have done everything, Miss Isabel, 
| like the most experienced nurse. You de- 

serve great praise. Had you been less capable 
or less self-possessed, your mother might have 
lost her life.” 

He said this to comfort the patient ; but 
she turned away sadly, and murmured, 

“ My child does not love me ; she has done 
| her duty ; but duty is not love!” 
| Mrs, Gray recovered from this phase of her 
illness only to fall into another more danger- 
ous. Ina few weeks she was pronounced in 
| a deep decline, which might last for some 
| years, or be ended in comparatively a few days 
—one of those lingering and capricious forms 
| of consumption, that keeps every one in a 
kind of suspense, than which the most painful 
| certainty would be better. 

Of course Isabel’s marriage was postponed 
to an indefinite time, and Charles Houghton 
| murmured sadly, as was natural. He proved 
to Isabel in most conclusive logic, that the 
kindest thing she could do for her mother, 
and the most convincing proof of love she 
could give her, was to marry him at once, and 
then she would have a great deal more time 
| to attend on her; for now his visits took u 
| so much time, and all that would be saved. 
His logic failed; and then he got very 
| angry. So that between her mother and her 
| lover, the girl’s life was not spent among 

roses. She went on, however, doing her duty 
| steadily; turning neither to the right hand 
| nor to the left, but acting as she felt to be 
| right. 

Her mother’s querulous complaints used 
always to be most severe after some terrible 
| scene with Charles, when eee he had 
i _ beseeching Isabel not to kill him with 
| delay. 


One day Charles came to the house, looking 


very pale. 

“You are ill!” she said, anxiously. 

“T am, Isabel, very ill.” 
| She took his hand and caressed it in both 
| her own, looking fondly into his face. He 
| left his hand quite passive. To say the truth 
ae although he looked ill he looked also 
sulky, 

“Can I do anything for you?” 

“ Everything, Isabel,” he said abruptly— 
“Marry me.” 

She tried to smile, but her lover’s gravity 
chilled her. 

“You can do all for me, and you do 
nothing.” 
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“TI will do all I can. But if a greater 
duty—” 

“A greater duty!” Charles interrupted. 
“What greater duty can you have than to 
the man you love and who loves you, and 
whose wife you have promised to be !” 

“But Charley, if I were your wife, I should 
then have, indeed, no greater duty than your 
happiness. As it is, I have more sacred ties— 
though none dearer,” she added in her gen- 
tlest voice. 

“T also have superior duties, Isabel.” 

She started ; but after a moment’s pause 
she said, 

“ Certainly.” 
her face intently. 

“And how will you feel, Isabel, when I 

lace those ties far above your love, and all 

owe you, and all that we have vowed 
together ?” 

“Nothing unkind towards you, Charles,” 
Isabel answered, her heart failing her at the 
accusing tone of her lover’s voice. 

“But Isabel, you will not let me go alone!” 
he cried, passionately. “ You cannot have the 
heart to separate from me—perhaps for ever !” 

He threw his arms round her. 

“Go alone—separate—what do you mean ? 
Are you going anywhere? or are you only 
trying me?” 

“Trying you, my dear Isabel }—no, I am 
too sadly in earnest !” 

“What do you mean then?” tears filling 
her eyes. : 

“You know that my father’s affairs have 
been rather embarrassed lately ?” 

“No,” she said, speaking very rapidly. 

“Yes, his West India property is almost a 
wreck. He has just lost his agent of yellow 
fever, and must send out some one imme- 
diately to manage the estate. It is all he has 
to live on, unless he has saved something— 
and I don’t think he has—when he can no 
longer practice at the bar. It is too import- 
ant to be lost.” 

“ Well, Charles ?” 

“T must go.” 

There was a deep pause. Isabel's slight 
fingers closed nervously on the hand in hers ; 
she made a movement as if she would have 
held him nearer to her. 

“ And now what will you do, my Isabel ? 
will you suffer me to go alone ; will you let 
me leave you, perhaps for ever—certainly for 
years—without the chance of meeting you 
again, and with many chances of death ? 
Will you virtually break your engagement, 
and give me back my heart, worn, and dead, 
and’ broken; or will you brave the world 
with me, become my wife, and share my 
fortunes?” 

“Charles; how can I leave my mother, 
when every day may be her last ; yet when, 
by proper care and management, she may live 
years longer? What can I do?” 

“Come with me. Listen to the voice ot 
your own heart, and become my wife.” 


The young man watching 
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Tsabel sunk back in deep thought, “No,” 
she whispered, “my mother first of all— 


He let her hand fall from his. “Choose 
then,” he said coldly. 

_She clang to him; weeping now and 
broken. He pressed her to his heart. He 
believed that he had conquered. 

“Choose,” he again whispered. “If you 
have not chosen already ;” and he kissed her 
tenderly. 

“Oh, Charles! you know how dearly I love 


nu. 

At that moment her mother’s cough struck 
her ear. The windows were open, and it 
sounded fearfully distinct in-the still summer 
air. Isabel shuddered, and hid her face on 
her lover's shoulder, resting it there for many 
minutes. 

“T have chosen,” she then said, after a lon 
long pause. She lifted her head and looke 
him in the eyes. Although pale as a marble 
statue, but quiet and resolved, she never | 
looked so lovely, never so loveworthy. There | 
was something about her very beauty that | 
awed her lover, and something in the very | 
holiness of her nature that humbled and 
subdued him,— only for a moment; that 
passed, and all his man’s eagerness and 
strength of will returned, and he would have 
given his life to destroy the very virtues 
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is below stairs—he seems to be always here 
since . have been ill. You have a great deal 
to say to him, I am sure.” 

“T have said all I had to say,” answered 
Isabel quietly. 

She was sitting in the shadow of the 
window curtains ; and, as she spoke, she bent 
her head lower over her work. Her mother 
did not see the tears which poured down fast 
from her eyes. 

“ Oh, then it was Charles who kept you! I 
can easily understand, my love, the burden I 
must be to you. 


Isabel. If I had died, you would have been 
happily married by this time; for you would 
not have worn mourning very long, perhaps. 
Why have I been left so long to be a burden 
to my family ?” | 


All this, broken up by the terrible cough | 
and by sobs and tears, Isabel had to bear and | 


to soothe away, when she herself was tortured 
with real grief. 

Charles departed for Jamaica. The thick 
shadow of absence fell between their two 
hearts. 
and forget love; now almost hopeless. A 
stern decree this for a girl of nineteen. 

For the youth himself, the excitement of 
the voyage, the novelty of his strange mode of 





he reverenced. 
He besought her by every tender word 
love ever framed, to listen to him and to 


follow him. He painted scenes of such de-| 


solation and of such abject misery without | 
her, that Isabel wept. He spoke of his | 
death as certain, and asked how she would | 
feel when she heard of his dying of a 
broken heart in Jamaica, and how could she 
be happy again when she had that on her 
conscience? And although she besought him 
to spare her, and once was nearly fainting in 
his arms from excessive emotion, yet he 
would not; heaping up her pile of woes 
high and still 7 and telling her through- 
out all, “that she did not love him now.” 

After a fearful scene the girl tore herself 
away; rushing as if for refuge from a tempt- 
ing angel, and from herself, into her mother’s 
room ; busying herself about that sick bed 
with even greater care and tenderness than 
usual, 

“You have been a long time away, Isabel,” 
Mrs. Gray said petulantly. 

“Yes: I am very sorry, dearest mamma. 
I have been detained.” Isabel kissed her 
withered hand. 

“ Detained—you don’t deny it, Isabel.” 

“Tam very sorry.” 

Tears trembled in her mother’s eyes as she 
murmured, “Sorry !— Don’t stay with ‘me, 
child, if you wish to go. I am accustomed 
to be alone.” 

“T entreat you not to think that I wish 
to leave you for a moment,” 

“Oh yes, you do, Isabel! I dare say Charles 





life, and the distractions of business, were all | 
so many healing elements which soon restored | 
Not that he was | 
disloyal, or forgetful of his love, but he was | 


peace to his wounded heart. 


annoyed and angry. He thought that Isabel 


might have easily left her mother to go with | 
him, and that she was very wrong not to | 
have done so. Between the excitement of | 
new scenes and new amusements, and the | 
excitement of anger and disappointment, | 
Charles Houghton recovered his serenity, and | 


flourished mightily on Jamaica hospitality. 


By the end of that year the invalid grew 
daily weaker and weaker. She could not 
leave her bed, now; and then she could not 
sit up,even ; and soon she lay without motion 
or colour—and then, on the first day of spring, 
she died. She died on the very same day 
that Charles Houghton entered the house of 
‘the rich French planter, Girard, and was 
presented to his heiress, Pauline. 

Pauline Girard! a small, dark, gleaming 
= flitting humming-bird—a floating 

ower—a firefly through the night—a rainbow 
through the storm—all that exists in nature 
most aérial, bright and beautiful; these 
Charles compared her to and a great deal 
more ; that is—when they first met. Charles, 
with his great Saxon heart, fell in love with 
her at first sight. It was not love such as he 
had felt for Isabel. It struck him like a 
swift disease. It was not the quiet, settled, 
brother-like affection which had left him 
nothing to regret and little to desire; but 
it was a wild fierce fever that preyed on his 





I am sure you are very | 
good not to wish me dead—perhaps you do || 
wish me dead, often—I am in your way, | 


Henceforth she must live on duty | 
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heart and consumed his life. He would fly ; 
he would escape ; he was engaged to Isabel. 
It must be that she did not love him, else she 
never could have suffered him to leave her ; 
yet he was bound to her. Honour was not 
to be lightly sacrificed. Would Pauline, with 
her large te os eyes, have given up her 
lover so coldly? Still he was engaged, and 
it was a sin and a crime to think of another. 
He would fly from the danger while he could ; 
he would fight the battle while he had 
strength. He was resolved, adamant. One 
more interview with Pauline and-—but 
Pauline presented herself accidentally in the 
midst of these indomitable projects. One 
glance from her deep sapphire eyes put all 
his resolutions to flight—duty, like a pale 
ghost, passing slowly by in the shade. 

When fully awake to the truth of his 
position, Houghton wrote to Isabel. He 
wrote to her like a madman, imploring her 
to come out to him immediately ; to lay aside 
all foolish scruples, to think of him only 
as her husband, to trust to him implicitly, 
and to save him from destruction. He wrote 
to her with a fierce emphasis of despair 
and entreaty that burned like fire in his 
words, 

This letter found Isabel enfeebled by long 
attendance on her mother; unable to make 
much exertion of mind or body, and requiring 
entire repose. That she should be restored 
to her lover; that she should be happy as 
his wife, was, for a moment, like a new 
spring-tide in her life to dream. Then she 
remembered her father, her dear patient, 
noble, self-denying father, to whom she was 
now everything in life; and she wrote 
and told Charles that she could not go out 
to him; but reminded him that his term 
of absence had nearly expired; and that, 
when he returned, they should be married, 
never to be parted again. Why should they 
not be married in England rather than in 
Jamaica ? 

“Thank God I am free!” Houghton ex- 
claimed, when he had read the letter. It 
dropped from his nerveless hand. He ordered 
his horse, and rode through the burning 
tropical sun to Pauline Girard. Not two 
hours after the receipt of Isabel’s letter he 
was the accepted lover of the young French 
heiress, 

Poor Isabel! at that instant she was 
praying for him in her own chamber. 

News came to England in due time. 
Charles himself wrote to Isabel, gently and 
kindly enough ; but unmistakeably. It stood 
in plain, distinct words; “I am to be married 
to Pauline Girard ;” and no sophistry could 
soften the announcement. He tried to soothe 
her wounded feeling by dealing delicately 
with: her pride. He had been, he urged, 
only secondary in her heart. She placed 
others before him, and would make no 
sacrifice for him. What had happened was 
her own doing entirely ; she had not cared 





to retain him, and he had only acted as she 
would have him act, he was sure of that, in 
releasing her. And then he was “hers very 
affectionately,” and “would be always her 
friend.” 

Isabel did not die. She did not even marry 
another man out of spite, as many women 
have done. She looked ill; but was always 
cheerful when she spoke, and declared that 
she was quite well. She was more than ever 
tender and attentive to her father; and she 
went out much less amongst even the quiet 
society of their quiet home ; but read a great 
deal, and without effort or pretension shé 
lived out her sweet poem of patience and duty 
and womanly love. 


A GOLDEN COPPERSMITH. 


On the twenty-third of March last, the 
Imperial French Theatre of Moscow (in 
which one hundred and fifty persons resided, 
and which gave employment to more than 
a thousand) took fire at ten in the morn- 
ing. The flames spread with such rapidity 
that sixty pupils of the Conservatoire, who 
were at the time attending the dancing 
classes, were saved with difficulty ; some of 
them wounded and bruised. Several children 
were thrown from the windows and caught 
on sheets held out by the peopie below. 
The denseness of the smoke paralysed the 
exertions of the firemen; and in three hours 
the building was a black ruin. Eleven indi- 
viduals perished, and some escaped'only by a 
miracle ; among them a, man who was rescued 
by an act of heroism, of which the following 
is an account :— 

Basile Gavriloff M4rine, a Crown slave be- 
longing to the village of Evséievaia, and by 
trade a coppersmith, was, at the beginning of 
March, returning to St. Petersburg from 
visiting his family at the village. He arrived 
at Moscow on the night of the eleventh, 
with ten of his companions; and, as the rail- 
way train was already-gone, they were obliged 
to pass the night there, and remain till three 
the next afternoon. “The villagers are 
curious,” Marine himself relates, “and as we 
had never been at Moscow before, we deter- 
mined to see all the curiosities of that ancient 
town. We entered the Cathedral of the 
Assumption, and kissed all its holy relics. 
We ascended to the top of the belfry of 
d’Ivan-Véliky, and then proceeded to the 
Bird-market. Here we heard that a terrible 
fire was raging—that the Great Theatre was 
burning. As it was only noon, we determined 
to be spectators, and hastened to the spot.” 
They arrived just as the fire was at its height: 
the theatre burnt from the interior, and the 
flames spread rapidly, bursting from the roof 
and the windows‘in savage fury. At the time 
the fire broke out, three workmen were engaged 
at the top of the building: it gained upon 
them so fast, they had only time from a win- 
dow to reach the roof; when they frantically 
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rushed about without hope of escape, sur- 
rounded by the flames, which each moment 
ained upon them. Two of them in wild 
Gaal threw themselves from the roof and 
were killed on the pavement below. The 
third remained ; and, suffocating with the 
smoke, screamed for assistance in a manner 
that struck agony in the hearts of all who 
heard him. His death seemed inevitable. 
There was not a ladder of sufficient length to 
reach the roof of the building, and the 
miserable man had the alternative of perish- 
ing by the flames or leaping down, as his 
comrades had done. But even in this ex- 
tremity his confidence did not forsake him, 
and he sought refuge on that side where the 
wind blew the flames away from him. Marine 
and his companions all this time were 
spectators of the scene. “I held my tongue,” 
said Marine, “but my heart beat painfully, 
and I asked myself how I could save this 
poor soul.” 

“ Companions,” cried the brave fellow, sud- 
denly, “wait for me here while I try and save 
that man.” His comrades looked at him with 
surprise, but without dissuading him from 
his purpose. “God be with you,” said they, 
“for it is a good deed you are about to do.” 
Without losing another moment, Marine} 
approached the authorities present, and 


solicited permission to try and rescue the 
man from the frightful death which menaced | 
him. Permission obtained, he took off his cap 


and sheepskin coat, and confided them to the 
care of the police. Accompanied by his 
brother, and provided with a stout cord, he 
rushed to a ladder that was placed against | 
the wall, but which was very far from reaching 
the roof. Marine made the sign of the 
Cross, and began to ascend. When he reached 
the summit, he fastened the cord around 
his waist, and, once more devoutly crossing 
himself, began to climb one of the pipes 
that led from the roof. The crowd below, 
breathless with astonishment and fear, eagerly 
watched each movement. Around him the 
flames were playing with intense fury; and 
above the terrible noise of the falling timbers 
were heard the fearful shrieks of the unfor- 
tunate man; who, though he saw assistance 
coming to him, dreaded it might be too late. 
Nothing daunted, Marine continued his 
perilousascent. “It was cold,” said he, “and 
there was a terrible wind, but yet I felt it 
not ; for, from the moment I determined upon 
trying to save the fellow, my heart was on fire, 
and I was likea furnace.” His burning hands 
kept continually sticking to the frozen pipes, 
which somewhat retarded his progress ; but 
still he courageously continued his way. “The 
pipe cracked,” said he; “it was no longer 
firm—this dear pipe; but, happily I arrived 
at the cornice, where there was foot-room.” 
His brother, who had remained all this 
time on the ladder, had made a hook fast 
to one end of the cord. Méarine passed it to 
the man on the roof, and desired him to 
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fasten it somehow securely; this he did 
by fixing it round one of the ornaments of 
the cornice. Marine doubled it, to make it 
more secure, and then made him slide down 
the pipe, holding the cord in his hand, 
and Ae knees firmly round the pipe— 
himself giving the example. At the moment 
Marine reached the ladder, and the man he 
had so nobly preserved was seen to glide 
down in safety, a remarkable movement was 
manifested by the crowd—a movement truly 
Russian—all heads were simultaneously un- 
covered, and all hands made the sign of the 
Cross. When Marine reached the ground, 
the man was already half-way down the ladder, 
and out of all danger. “I had hardly reached 
the ground,” relates Marine, “ when « gentle- 
man, in a cloak and military casque, ap- 
proached me, and gave me twenty-five silver 
roubles.” Agreat number of others sur- 
rounded him, and each gave him according to 
his means—some ten copecks silver, others 
a rouble, and some only copper. “ Thanks, 
brave man!” was cried on all sides ; “you 
are a courageous and good Christian ; and 
may God long grant you health, and bless 
you!” 

“What became of the man I rescued,” 
said Marine, “I do not know; but that 
is not my affair. Thanks to God, he is 
saved, A gentleman—an aide-de-camp—came 
to me, gave me a ticket, and took me in his 
sledge to the office of the Chancellerie, where 
he wrote down all that had taken place.” 
During this time Mfrine did not lose his 


| presence of mind ; he was only anxious about 


one thing—that the railway should not leave 
without him. At three o’clock he was in the 
waggon ; and, on Friday, the thirteenth, he 
arrived at his destination, where he was 
waited for by his master, Monsieur Flottof. 
He requested permission for one day’s leave, 
to visit his aunt, who kept a small shop in the 
Vassili Ostroff, which was readily granted ; 
when, leaving her to return home, he was 
astonished at being called to the house of the 
Grand Master of the Police, who accom- 
panied him to the palace. The courage, of 
which he had so lately given so strong a 
proof, had been brought to the knowledge of 
the Emperor, who desired to see him. 

Never had he thought, even in his wildest 
dreams, that such an honour would be 
accorded to him, a simple man of the people. 
The Emperor received Marine in his cabinet, 
and, with the greatest kindness, said, “ MArine, 
I thank thee for the good and great action 
thou hast performed ; but I wish to hear from 
thy own mouth how, with God’s assistance, 
thou didst it.” Marine related the adventure 
to him in his own simple manner, and, when 
he had finished, the Czar, who had listened to 
him with the greatest attention, embraced 
him, and said: “My son, may God bless 
you! and remember, if you ever stand in 
need of my assistance, come to me and it 
shall be accorded you.” The Emperor then 
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presented him with a medal and one hundred 
and fifty silver roubles. Marine left the 


Emperor’s presence a happy man. 


SCHOOL AND SUMMER. 


Srupy to-day! those children twain 

Bend o’er the unlearn'd task in vain, 
But only with their eyes; 

Each little heart is out of doors, 

Bounds o’er the blooming earth, or soars 
To yon rejoicing skies, 


Hard to sit still, while thus around 
Motion and sparkle so abound, 

To charm the childish sight. 
Soft music floats through dell and green, 
Even the very floor is seen 

To undulate with light, 


While, like a welcome from the woods, 

Streams the fresh smell of bursting buds 
The open wiudows through, 

And on the sea—that lies asleep, 

Yet dreams of motion—light waves leap 
Distractingly in view. 


And who o’er musty rules could pore— 
While waving boughs of sycamore 
Drip sunshine on the book ? 
Catch now and then on each dull word 
The flitting shadow of a bird— 
Without a rueful look ? 


Not there they seem constrained to talk 

Of flower and fount, and forest walk, 
And oh! if they could dwell 

Like pretty Maia in the wood 

Beneath a leaf, and drink their food 
From each wild blossom’s bell! 


Come, let the weary lessons end, 

The fair young Summer must not spend 
Her holiday alone ; 

And once beneath the open skies 

Surely those changed, uplifted eyes 
The same bright hue have won. 


Oh, happy creatures! scarce they pass 

A daisy, pink, or flowering grass, 
Without a burst of joy. 

A smooth grey pebble is a prize; 

The glancing of the butterflies, 
Enchants them, girl and boy. 


What deep delight to stand and hear 
The linnet tremulously clear, 
The droning of the bee ; 
That sound of waves, so soft in swell, 
As loud might issue from a shell, 
That whispers of the sea, 


To gather, in the deep green lane, 
The hawthorn blossoms that remain, 
Last month’s delicious boou ; 
And feel it as the perfumed breath, 
The shade of May that lingereth 
Upon the skirts of June. 


See, the wild rosebuds crimsoning ; 
It is the blushing of the Spring 
’Neath Summer’s earliest kiss, 
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The children’s shout seems wildly fit, 
The thrill of life is exquisite 
On such a day as this, 


At last we reach a still retreat, 
Cushioned with moss and scented sweet, 
A forest parlour fair ; 

Soft jets of sunshine pouring through 
Its emerald roof, and Heaven's calm blue 
Just glimpsing here and there. 


While each a wild wood garland weaves 

Beneath the flickering of the leaves, 
How fair they seem and still! 

A moment more both laughing stand 

And shake for sport, from hand to hand, 
The silver of the rill. 


And now a fairy measure tread ; 
Anon the tiny feast is spread, 
And while the day goes by, 
The echoed voice of each gay elf 
Returns, as though e’en Silence’ self 
Laughed back for sympathy. 


Say’st thou the day was idly spent, 
Its beauty all ineloquent, 

Good lessons to impart ; 
That, looking at the unfathomed sky, 
No holy sense of mystery 

Would settle round the heart ? 


Or will they love each other less 
For seeing Nature's lovingness; 
Or more ungrateful prove 
For having joined a childish lay 
With her thanksgiving psalm to-day, 
To her great King above ? 


Nay ; but whate’er their future lot, 

The memory of that verdant spot, 
The coolness and the calm, 

Upon worn spirits tired of life, 

Or through the fever of the strife, 
Will fall as soft as balm. 


Oh! we should steep our senses dull 
In all the pure and beautiful 

That God for them hath giver ; 
Creep into Nature’s heart, aud thence 
Look out with gratitude intense 

On life, and up to Heaven. 
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Ir occasionally happens that the exertions 
of those who are showing kindness towards 
their fellow-creatures are rendered inefficient 
by a want of co-operation and harmony. 
This is, to some extent, the case in respect 
to the admirable systems for teaching the 
blind to read. The solicitude displayed 
towards the afilicted is noble and touching ; 
but the same degree of care, and the same 
amount of subscriptions, would have produced 
better results for the blind, if the various 
institutions had acted upon some one com- 
bined plan. Our reference is chiefly to the 
kinds of Alphabets employed in teaching 
the blind to read; some of these cannot be 
understood by the pupils at institutions in 
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which the other systems are in use; and 
others cannot be understood by: »petsons 
possessing ordinary eyesight. ; 

Some years ago, David Macbeath, a blind 
teacher in the Edinburgh Blind Asylum, in- 
vented an ingenious String Alphabet. It 
consists of a cord on which knots are-tied, 
the knots having differences in shape, | size, 
and position, sufficient to indicate different 
alphabetic or verbal sounds. One knot is 
round, another thé drummer’s plait, a third 
the simple noose, a fourth the net knot, 
a fifth the twisted noose, and so on. . The 
knotted cord is wound upon a vertical frame, 
which‘revolves and passes from the reader as 
he proceeds. “Considerable portions of the 
New Testament have been set up (to tse a 
printer’s phrase) in this manner. The pupil 
reads by feeling the knots upon the string ; 
but the process is necessarily very slow. 

One of the earliest inventions for teaching 
the Blind to read consisted of moveable 
wooden letters, placed on small wooden 
tablets grooved to receive them, on a peseiple 
similar to that adopted in some children’s 
toys. It is said that by such a method Arch- 
bishop Usher was taught to read by.two 
relations who were both blind. Moveable 
leaden letters were afterwards cast for this 
purpose, by Moreau of Paris. 

Mr. Gibson of Birmingham has invented an | 
ingenious mode of enabling the Blind to write 
and to keep accounts. Every letter or figure is 
represented by a small cube of wood or other 
soft material, with a type on its upper sur- 
face, and a similar. type on its under surface 
formed of needle-points. If a piece of paper 
be laid on a cushion, and the cube be pressed 
upon it, the needle-points will make impres- 
sions which can be felt in relief on the other 
side of the paper. _ If two or three sheets of 
paper be placed on the- cushion, two or three 
copies of the same ‘entry may be obtained at 
once. The type on the upper surface of each 
little cube guides the pupil in his selection ; 
while the needle-point type at the lower 
surface produces the record or impression. 
Mr. Gibson also devised an apparatus for 
working arithmetic. It consists of a flat 
surface divided into rows by elevated slips of 
wood, along which the types are made to 
slide. These types have no needle-points 
on the under surface, the process being for tem- 
porary working and not for permanent record. 

The French have largely used a plan of 
Dr. Guillié’s for teaching geography by relief 
maps. The map of a country is pasted upon 
thick pasteboard ; a wire is bent round the 
curves of the coast, and along the courses of 
the rivers; these wires are fastened down, 
and a second map, in every respect similar to 
the first, is pasted over it ; when this is 
pressed, the windings of the wire will be 
easily traced by the touch. An American 
improvement has been made on this system, 
by having a metal plate engraved with all 
the lines, elevations, boundaries, positions of | 
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towns, &e. From this plate impressions are 
struck. in pasteboard, whith produce ah em: 
bossed map. Some of the excellent:Geriian 
relief maps, made for the illustration of phy- 
sical geography, have also been rendered 
available. for. teaching the Blind; and an 
obvious extension of the, same system: has 
been made to the production of, orreries, 
planetariums, and maps of the heavens. 
Perhaps the best opportunity ever afforded 
for studying and comparing these and similar 
ingenious. contrivances was. at the Great 
Exhibition in one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-one. Mr. Hughes, governor of 
the Blind Asylum at Manchester, exhibited a 
portable typograph to enable persons who 
can read the common embossed letters, to 
communicate one with another. The paper 
to be writter! upon is placed within a port- 
folio, one side of which is made of semi-car- 
bonized paper, as a humble substitute for an 
inking-roller. This paper is beneath a sort of 
graduated circle; the pupil turns an index- 
hand te any required letter (which he can easily 
feel) ; and, by a.slight pressure brings down a 
type upon the paper, which thereby acquires 
a slight blackened mark on the other surface 
sufficiently distinct vo pe read. _The emboss- 
ing produced enables the writing to be read 
by blind’readers, while the blackening renders 
it readable hy all who can see. There is 
very simple mechanism by which letters are 
printed in proper order in a line, and the lines 
in proper order ina page. It has been pointed 


|out that; a blind person might usefully print 
| labels for museums, &ec., by this apparatus. 


Those who remember the French depart- 
ment ‘at the Exhibition, Will call to mind a 
blind man who, surrounded by sympathising 
visitors, printed his thoughts on slips of 
paper, which were distributed to those inte- 
rested in them, This was M. Foucault, the 
inventor of the instrument by which the 


jresult was produced. The instrument is very 


remarkable. It contains about thirty vertical 
brass rods, ranged in two rows. At the top 
of each rod is engraved, in bold relief, a letter 
of the alphabet, or a grammatical stop or 
sign; and at the bottom is a corresponding 
character formed of ordinary type. A piece 
of blackened paper, with white paper beneath 
it, is placed underneath the rods; and, on 
the pressure of any rod, a black type-printed 
mark appears on the white paper. Ingenious 
mechanism enables the blind printer to ar- 
range letters and words in symmetrical lines. 

Mr. Thompson, of the United States, pro- 
duced an instrument for teaching the Blind 
geography, writing, drawing, and mathe- 
matics. There is a tablet covered with 


white leather, capable of yielding to the pres- 
sure of a style without retaining the impres- 
sion; the style employed may be made of 
any hard miterial capable of receiving and 
retaining a rounded smooth point. .A sheet 
of paper is laid upon the leathern tablet ; the 
writing, or figures, or diagrams, are marked 
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on this paper with the style, producing an 
embossment sufficient to be felt by the finger | 


of the blind pupil. The leather recovers its 
former smoothness in a short time, and is 
ready for further service. 

Several other exhibitors displayed the 
| results of their ingenuity in this class of in- 
‘vention. Thus M. Legrand, of Paris, had 
type-plates to print in relief. M. Marchesi, 
of Lodi, had a writing machine, producing 
the characters in black or in relief; the 
letters were formed with pin-points. Messrs. 
Fehr and Eisenring, of Augsburg, had a 
system of metal plates, with letters and cha- 


racters in relief, something similar to that of} 


Legrand. Mr, Hughes displayed a machine 
for writing in raised characters without types ; 
a machine to write with a pen or pencil in 
skeleton Roman capitals; a machine to prac- 
tise arithmetic by tangible characters ; and a 
machine for writing and copying music on 
paper. Mr. Gall, of Edinburgh, one of the 
most successful caterers for the Blind, exhi- 
bited specimens of his triangular alphabet 
as well as his writing apparatus. ‘This 
consists of a stuffed frame, on which the 
paper is placed ; a cover, with bars to guide 
the lines ; and small stamps, with the letters 
formed of common pins, which are pricked 
through the paper and read on the opposite 
side. By means of certain register-points the 
paper may be written or pricked on both 
surfaces without confusion. 

Nor did the various Institutions fail to 
afford illustration of the modes in which their 
useful labours are conducted. The Society 
for Teaching the Blind to read whose asylum 
is in Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, exhibited 
embossed books ; cyphering boards, perforated 
with square holes, in which simple types may 
be placed ; maps, in which cities, mountains, 
rivers, and boundary lines are represented in 
relief; geometrical boards; writing boards, 
with provision for arranging the writing in 
parailel lines; embossed music, in which the 
characters are so shaped as to indicate the 
duration as well as the pitch of each note, 
thereby dispensing with the necessity for the 
staff; and hasidenel and men, in which the 
black squares are distinguished from the 
white by being raised, and the black pieces 
distinguished from the white by having 
points at the top. The Edinburgh School for 
the Blind, in like manner, exhibited many 
ingenious contrivances ; among which were 
Dr. Foulis’s tangible ink, which contains so 
large a quantity of solid matter, as to leave 
a tangible deposit on the paper; Foulis’s 
manuscript music notation, in which the 
whole of the music characters can be re- 
presented by common pins stuck into a pin- 
cushion, with cords run through to represent 
the staff ; and Mr. Gall’s system of arithmetic, 
with which a blind person can easily make 
calculations, by simply sticking a few pins 
into a pillow or the seat of a chair. 

In all these excellent contrivances there 
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is apparatus, more or less simple, by which 


a blind person may obtain instruction in 
various branches of moar. and there 
is no reason why they should not all con- 
tinue to be employed. But now comes the 
difficulty. We may print our thoughts by 
a hundred different contrivances; but in 
what language shall the printing be effected ? 
A blind man may be taught to read ; but in 
what character, alphabet, symbol, or cipher, 
shall the teaching be rendered? These are 
important questions. 

The first book printed in relief for the 
use of the blind was prepared by M. Haiiy, 
at Paris, in one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-four. He tried various forms of letter, 
and ultimately decided on an alphabet neither 
Roman nor italic, but something midway be- 
tween the two, with the usual mixture of 
capitals and small letters, He thus printed 
or embossed a grammar, a catechism, and 
other small books: stamping eaCh leaf so 
distinctly, that the protuberances could be 
felt on the other side. It was afterwards 
found that the letters wanted the sharpness 
and permanence essential to their tangibility. 
M. Haiiy was succeeded by Dr. Guillié in the 
management of the Blind Asylum at Paris. 
The latter modified the alphabet a little, and 
printed ahout twenty expensive folio volumes 
—which have since, in great part, been sold 
as waste paper, on account chiefly of the un- 
readableness of the embossing. Recently 
ten or a dozen quarto volumes of useful 
works, at five francs per volume, have been 
prepared and published by M. Dufau, whose 
system is at the present time the one adopted 
in France. 

After the adoption and gradual abolition ot 
several systems in Russia, Sweden, France, 
Belgium, Prussia, Austria, and Switzerland, 
small Roman type, with or without capitals, 
is now in use in those countries for Blind 
readers. 

In England, Mr. James Gall, of Edin- 
burgh, about the year one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-six, produced a new 
embossed alphabet. There were reasons, 
satisfactory to his own mind, against the 
adoption of the Roman or the italic or any 
usual alphabet, and. for the adoption of a 
new and more angular form of letters. No 
curves whatever were admitted into Mr. 
Gall’s alphabet. Some of the letters resem- 
bled Roman capitals nearly, while others bore 
a greater similarity to ancient Egyptian or 
Assyrian letters. Mr. Gall considered that 
his letters could be easily felt and read by 
blind persons, a circumstance which seemed 
to him so important. as to neutralize all ob- 
jections on other grounds. His earliest book 
was printed with wooden types; but he 
afterwards employed types of metal. At first 
his letters were smooth ; but he subsequently 
made them serrated or fretted, to render 
them more tangible. He next printed a book 
in small. Roman, without any capitals, to 
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institute a comparison between different 
systems. After this, he modified his original 
alphabet, rendering it less angular than it had 
before been, and introducing Roman capitals 
at the beginning of sentences and proper 
names. Here then, we find, in the case of an 
ingenious contriver, a frequent oscillation be- 
tween widely different systems, Afterwards, 
Mr. Alexander Hay devised an alphabet of 
twenty-six arbitrary characters, which by 
certain combinations could represent abbre- 
viations and double letters. Types were cast 
in this character, but no books have been 
produced. 

To show how great has been the uncer- 
tainty concerning the best form of letter to 
adopt, it may aie to say, that in response 
to an invitation put forth in eighteen 
hundred and thirty-two, by the Edinburgh 
Society of Arts, no fewer than nineteen diffe- 
rent alphabets for the Blind were suggested, 
of which sixteen were in purely arbitrary 
character. The Society’s prize was given 
to Doctor Fry of London, for an alphabet 
consisting of Roman capitals deprived of the 
serifis or small strokes at the extremities. 
Mr. Alston, of the Glasgow Blind Asylum, 
made a few slight alterations in Doctor 
Fry’s letters, to improve the sharpness of 
the embossing ; he printed a few elementary 
works; and soon after, he completed the 
whole of the Bible, Old and New Testaments, 


in nineteen quarto volumes: a great work, 
truly, considering that each individual letter | 
is a Roman capital. Besides the Bible, Mr. 
Alston printed about thirty other works in| 
quarto, and a small number in octavo. Mean-| 
time, Mr. Lucas, of Bristol, also had devised 


a new alphabet. 
racters, somewhat resembling those used in 
Byrom’s system of short-hand. After Mr. 
Lucas had printed portions of the New 
Testament in his new type, the system was 
adopted by the London Society for Teaching 
the Blind to Read. This Society has printed 
the whole of the Bible, as well as numerous 
minor works, Then came Mr. Frere, with 
characters similar to those in Gurney’s short- 
hand ; made ina singular way. Each letter 
is formed by a bit of wire, bent and fixed 
down to a tin plate. The printing or em- 
bossing is effected by the common press. The 
books are read from right to left and back 
again, like certain ancient books. The Lon- 
don and Blackheath Society for Teaching the 
Blind to Read, have adopted Mr. Frere’s 
alphabet, with which they have printed 
nearly the whole of the Bible, and a few 
minor works. 

Another inventor, Mr. Moon, Master of 
the Brighton Blind Asylum, has introduced 
an arbitrary alphabet, founded upon, but 
greatly differing from, the ordinary Roman 
alphabet. He has printed considerable por- 
tions of the Bible, and a number of small 
works, 

Here we find that, besides minor at- 
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tempts, all the New Testament, and portions 
of the Old, have been embossed in five 
different systems—Gall’s, Fry’s or Alston’s, 
Lucas’s, Frere’s, and Moon’s. Four of these 
are in arbitrary characters, and one in 
Roman capitals. The expense of one copy 
of the New Testament varies from forty shil- 
lings in the cheapest to ninety shillings in the 
dearest system ; and it seems probable that 
no blind person who has learned any one 
system could read in any of the other four, 
without beginning his studies over again. 

Let us now say a little concerning the 
United States. In eighteen hundred and 
thirty-three, Dr. Howe, principal of the 
Boston Institution for the Blind, adopted 
a Roman alphabet, of the small letters, 
He aimed at compressing the letter into 
a comparatively close and cheap form, which 
he accomplished by cutting off all the 
flourishes and points about the letters, and 
reducing them to the minimum size and 
elevation which could be easily distinguished 
by the Blind, By this means: he caused a 
word to occupy only about half the space 
which it would occupy in ordinary small 
Roman type. This character was found so 
useful and economical, that it was adopted in 
printing a great number of works, in Boston 
and in other American towns. In no less than 
seventeen of the States are Blind Asylums in 
which Howe’s plan is adopted; and these 
have followed a system excellent in a com- 
mercial point of view; for, instead of all of 
them printing the Bible, or all printing this 
or that book, some print one work and some 
another, and then they exchange copies. The 
books printed on this system are greatly 
more varied than those in England, embracing 
among others a General Atlas, an Atlas of 
the United States, and a twenty-volume Cy- 
clopsedia of General Knowledge. Almost all 
the books are stereotyped, and small editions 
are struck off as they are wanted. They are 
printed at a ee press made for the 
purpose. In Philadelphia, a system of Roman 
capitals has been partially adopted ; and in 
Virginia, Roman capitals at the beginning of 
sentences and proper names have been super- 
added to Dr. Howe’s “ lower-case” alphabet ; 
but, with these exceptions, the entire United 
States seem to join in the adoption of one 
system—that of Dr. Howe. 

Surely it is worthy the attention of the 
benevolent persons and societies so heartily 
engaged in this cause, to decide whether 
some one system might not be profitably 
adopted by all. The Jury number seven- 
teen, at the Great Exhibition, bestowed much 
pains on this subject. In their admirable 
Report (to which we are greatly indebted 
for many of the foregoing details) they insist 
strongly on the advantage of this unanimity. 
They point out, that while the New Testa- 
ment, on one of our systems, costs as much 
as ninety shillings per copy, and on the 
cheapest system forty, the Boston New 
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Testament, on Howe’s system, only costs 
sixteen. They are evidently in favour of 
this system, as it can be read by ordinary 
persons as well as by the Blind, and as it is 
very compact and economical. They ‘tay 
“this harmony of action, together with the 
uniformity of the typography, presents so 
many obvious advantages, that the Jury can- 
not but wish a similar system was pursued 
by the Institutions of Great Britain and the 
Continent of Europe.” The Jury—while 
Jauding, as they ought to be lauded, the un- 
tiring exertions of the late Mr. Alston— 
express a regret that he “should have de- 
voted so much enterprise and money in pro- 
ducing the Scriptures, when he might have 
ascertained that they had already been 
printed, and could have been bought at less 
money than it would cost him to print them. 
The main difference between the Glasgow 
and the Boston alphabets is, that one is in 
the ‘upper’ and the other in the ‘lower- 
case,’ which difference is certainly not of suf- 
ficient consequence to demand two editions.” 
But it is not to advocate any one particular 
system that these few paragraphs are written. 
We venture on no opinion, further than this 
—that uniformity of alphabet is desirable. 
We have heard much of congresses lately— 
Peace Congresses, and so forth. Might there 


not be a Congress of Teachers of the Blind ? 
Might not delegates candidly discuss all the 
pros and cons of every system, determine 
which has most advantages and fewest de- 


fects, and decide on its general adoption ? 
And if this were done, would not the sightless 
unfortunates be benefited, and would not the 
contributions of the benevolent be better laid 
out ? 





DIGGING SAILORS. 


Two sailors ran away from a ship the day 

after it anchored off Port Phillip, and started 
for the Diggings. They had no idea which 
Diggings to go to, but thought if they once got 
well out into the bush they would find some 
place or other where they could dig, and get 
gold. 
They had eighteenpence between them. 
After a brief consultation as to the things 
they needed for their indefinite journey, and 
how far this sum would go towards what was 
necessary, they settled the difficulty by pur- 
chasing a bottle of ale, which just came to the 
money. 

After roving about in the bush for some 
time—getting a bit of bread or meat and some 
tea from one drayman and digging party or 
the other, as they chanced to fall in with 
them—they eventually made their way to 
Geelong. Here they got a little job at hay- 
making from a squatter on the outskirts. 
The hay in a country which has so little grass 
worthy of the name (for the sun scorches it 
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up in no time), was worthy of note, even by 
sailors. They found it to be a mixture of 
wheat, oats, and barley, which had been flung 
about at random; and was mowed down 
and raked up, and earted off like hay. The 
squatter was so much pleased with the good- 
will, vigour, and humorous adroitness of the 
sailors—unused as they were to any work of 
that sort—that he gave them an outfit—pick, 
shovel, tin gold-washer, frying-pan and blan- 
kets—and sent them up to the Ballarat Dig- 
gings, 

A month or two elapsed. The sailors had 
been successful ; and on their way to Geelong 
to sell their gold and spend the money, they 
called on the squatter ; and, with many jovial 
thanks, offered him a twenty-pound note in 
repayment of their outfit. The squatter told 
them he wasin no want of money ; but, if they 
were disposed to do him a good turn, he very 
much wanted some wooden building to be 
done on his station, and, as they were chaps 
who could turn their hands to anything in a 
rough way, he should like to keep them with 
him for a week or two. The sailors had set 
their hearts upon getting drunk every day in 
Geelong, and proposed to come back in a 
week or ten days, and do the timber-rig after 
they had spent their money—some hundred 
and thirty pounds. The squatter, however, 
by dint of a prompt production of grog and 
good fare, persuaded them to remain for the 
night, and next day he got them to work. 
They stayed a fortnight with the squatter, 
and did all he wanted. He paid them hand- 
somely, and advised them not to go to Gee- 
long, but to send their money to the bank, 
and return to the Ballarat Diggings. The 
regular work and living had had a good 
influence, and the sailors, for the first time in 
their lives, opened their eyes to a conception 
of common sense—they felt themselves to have 
suddenly become uncommonly wise fellows, 

They returned to the Diggings, were again 
successful; and, at the end of three months 
again made their appearance at the squatter’s 
station, mounted on fine horses. They 
showed him gold and notes to the value of 
three hundred and sixty pounds. To avoid 
being robbed, if overtaken and knocked 
down by bushrangers, they had sewed the 
gold in the inside of their horses’ saddle- 
cloths, and the notes were enfolded round a 
forefinger, which was covered with a bloody 
rag, and a very bad finger it certainly seemed 
to be. 

Our digging sailors, by dint of all this 
steady work, and the degree of self-govern- 
ment, perseverance, and prudence requisite 
to success, did not now talk of squandering 
their earnings; but asked the squatter’s 
advice. In pursuance of this they went to 
Melbourne. Here they started a marine 
store, and made large profits; but shortly 
afterwards they sold the concern very advan 
tageously, and set off to Liardet’s Beach, 
where so many passengers now land in ordez 
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to avoid the delays and extortions of the 
steamboat, or the boatmen of William’s 
Town. 

At Liardet’s Beach, the two sailors, having 
learned to build in wood, built up a large 
shed, called a store, for the storage of pas- 
sengers’ boxes, cases, and bales, who were 
going to the Diggings. In the town a shilling 
a week was charged for each box and package. 
The sailors at once undersold the town, and 
chalked up “ Winepence a week!” Moreover, 
as they caught the passengers directly on 
landing, and in the full excitement of “ being 
off to the gold-fields,” they soon had abund- 
ance of customers. They took payment for 
a month in advance—to save trouble, or 
change of mind. They took no responsibility ; 
they demanded cash for six weeks in advance, 
where the boxes were very large, and ap- 

rently of no great value in contents. They 

id not guarantee against robbers, fire, water, 
or other casualty which might damage, 
destroy, or lose property ; and they stipulated, 
as labour was so scarce (being at times im- 
possible to obtain), that passengers wanting 
their luggage out of the store, should “ get it 
out themselves.” The passengers, in full 
drive of imagination, agreed to anything— 
they little foresaw what work the last 
stipulation might involve, as the chests, 
packages, and bales were all to be packed up 
solid, one on the top of the other. 

Our two sailors have only started their 
store a week, and they are one-third full 
This shed, when as full as it will hold—z<, 
packed up solid—at the rate of ninepence 
a week each box, bale, &c., will produce them 
an income of one hundred and twelve pounds 
a week—more, if there are a preponderance 
of small packages. Our sailors are, therefore, 
about to build another store. They have 
discovered that there are various means of 
making money in Australia, with much less 
labour, greater profit, and with far more 
eertainty than digging. 


COUNTRY NEWS. 


Now and then there is delivered to me by 


the faithful postman a newspaper, published 
in some unknown part of England—known 
perhaps to somebody, but to me as Timbuctoo 
—within which I find, carefully coiled up, 
a communication from the Postmaster- 
General. This communication is to the 
efiect, that several newspapers having es- 
caped from their covers that morning, they 


had been recaptured, and an attempt had | 


been made to restore them to their proper 
oe ; but that if the paper sent to me didn’t 

ppen to be the right one, the Postmaster- 
General depreeated malediction on my part, 
since the blame lay with my friends and not 
with him. I never once in my life did get 
the right newspaper in company with such 
an intimation. 
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to the Postmaster-General, how he would 
himself have liked it, living out of town, if, 
when he expected to receive the Times con- 
taining Mr. Gladstone’s Budget, there had 
been put into his hands the Kelso Warder 
of the previous week. 

Tustead of a paper that I love, which comes 
to me dotted over with small ships from a 
great seaport town, there was brought to me 
one day last week the Brocksop, Garringham, 
and Washby Standard. I never in my life 
was near Brocksop, Garringham, or Washby, 
and I know no creature living within twenty 
miles of any of those places. The desire to 
project itself into the unknown is one of the 
grandeurs of the human soul; I plunged at 
once into the Brocksop, Garringham, and 
Washby Standard, craving to learn something 
about Brocksop, Garringham, and Washby. 
“ Let me,” I said, “ know the ways and wants 
of people who inhabit those remote regions 
of England. They are my countrymen, and 
why should we be strangers to each other? 
Of strange places, moreover, I may hear 
strange news.” 

So I folded the paper suitably, and nursed 
it on my knee, and thought I would begin 
with the large early gooseberries and the 
small paragraphs. I felt at first a little timid 
at the prospect of getting over head and ears 
into a deep article, and I said, “I will paddle 
and not plunge into this paper.” So I began 
with a Rara Avis, whereof there came news 
from Biddesham. For some classical reasons 
I had always supposed a rara avis to be a 
blackbird as big as a swan. I found, how- 
ever, that the R. A. at Biddesham was like 
a skylark. These two little paragraphs 
led me on hopefully to the next below 
them, which, to be sure,. looked rather 
dull and political, being headed The Coffee 
Question—People’s Question. It led through 
some serious reflections to a shop of which 
I had read before in a discourse upon adul- 
terations ; and, as its coffeeis of a kind which 
I suppose nobody praises but its manufacturer, 
I took that laudatory article to be an emana- 
tion from the counting-house, paid for in due 
course out of the till. In this opinion I was 
strengthened by the fact, that the next 
article was on the subject of Pectoral Candy, 
and the next below was an account of a sur- 
prising eure of Asthma of eighteen years stand- 
ing, with wasting of the flesh. Thinking it an 
odd remedy for asthma to thin down the suf- 
ferer, I read that article, and found that I had 
totally misunderstood. Mr. Johnson has for 
the last four years been, he says—I quote his 
own words—been “so distressingly bad, that 
if I attempted to lie down I was in fear of 
being suffocated, and I became almost a 
skeleton from loss of flesh.” The almost 


| suffocated skeleton being given up last month 


—only last month—by his medical man, “ was 
recommended to give Doodle’s Asthmatic 
He bought a bottle ot 
Mr. Binham, chemist of his town, only last 
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month ; a first dose gave him relief, and “I 
am now,” he says, “as robust as I was when 
thirty years of age.” That is a strong testi- 
monial, and I must beg to say that I am not 
inventing it. I put down the name of the 
medicine in my pocket-book, in case I should 
ever be on the point of suffocation, when I 
shall know what to get. 

Under Doodle’s Balsam I found a remark- 
able case of the eure of Paralysis by Galva- 
nism. The aoe fell in at a teetotal 
meeting ; and a poor man who was standing 
upon it, jumped out of window. Having got 
through this article I stuck fast at the bottom 
of the column in Holloway’s Ointment. That 
I did not read about, and do not care about, 
because I am considered to have very good legs, 

I next opened my paper well out, and began 
at the top of the first column on the page 
with which I had set out. That was a 
column of advertisements, one half Pectoral 
Candy, the other half Dreadful Skin Disease, 
Ulcerated Bad Legs, and Scorbutic Humours, 
Rather annoyed, I tried the effect of a little 
generalship, and by a sudden movement, 
turned the paper to the right about face in 
search of a page of wholesome matter. What 
more wholesome could I want? The opposite 

e, one-eighth of the newspaper, I found to 

wholly devoted to the business of directing 
the inhabitants of Brocksop, Garringham, and 
Washby, to the means of health. It contained 
nothing but quack medicine advertisements. 
There was “ By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent. The Great Lincolnshire Medicine.” 
There must be something peculiar in the air 
of that county, for the great medicine required 
by the Lincolnshire men I found was “ Wind 
Pills.’ There were Bamboozle’s Bilious and 
Liver Pills, there was a Rapid Cure of Con- 
sumption, “ Under Royal Patronage.” There 
were certain Cures of Deafness, Pectoral 
Balsam (not the Candy, which is a counter- 
feit), and Do you want Luxuriant Whiskers ? 
Chiefly, there was a large body of that kind 
of vermin, with which sickly newspapers, and 
more or less, also, too many strong ones are 
infested. While there are simpletons with 
open mouths and pockets, there will be 
always cunning lies and Cordial Balms and 
Purifying Pills for them to swallow. 

Having got so far into them, I thought 
that I would work my way quite through the 
Brocksop, Garringham and Washby advertise- 
ments. I took another page, and found the 
following: Guano. An advertisement in a 
black border, sacred to grief, of a “ Mourning 
and Funeral Warehouse,” which contained 
Bayadere robes, Bareges, &., and a show- 
room replete with the very newest styles. 
A mourning show-room! O the luxury of 
woe! Well, that was civilised at any rate. 
Next followed Camphor Tooth-paste, and then 
“Publications” two in number—first, “A 
Weekly Newspaper for Twelve months, and a 
chance of a Hundred Pounds gratis ;” (litera- 
ture must really be a liberal profession) ; and 
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next, another quack puff. Then followed three 
advertisements of vessels sailing for Australia, 
offering a certain means of cure for all diseases 
of the pocket, shortness of cash, difficulties of 
payments, stoppages of meat or beer, duns, 
distraints, evacuation of abodes, &c. Then 
followed three columns of Sales by Auction, 
varied only by a Court of Sewers, a new Life 
Assurance Office, and the Galvanist’s adver- 
tisement, which I had been requested on 
another page to see. There was a Gardener’s 
advertisement, dated from Calcavella Nursery. 
There was an entire column occupied by a 
Manure Company, and then a Fire and Life 
Assurance, then a Hydro-Nitrated Compost, 
then an Unrivalled Sauce, or compost, for 
fish, game, and cold meats. 

Those announcements occupied almost 
another page; and there was still another, 
namely the first, filled with matters a great 
deal more miscellaneous. .Among them were 
two other long appeals to persons in want of 
whiskers, and the advertisement of “a lady 
of cultivated mind,” who “would be happy” 
(as there are not many who are) “to enter 
upon the duties of a governess,” and who 
coald exclaim in the happiness of her dispo- 
sition, “remuneration is noobject.” Had indeed 
remuneration been an object, she would have 
perhaps found nothing to make her happy in 
the prospect of a governess’s place. Then 
there was a Windmill to be sold, and there 
was a “ British Remedy for the cure of Ring- 
bones, Spavins, &c.,” with a “Synovitic Lotion 
for grogginess” in horses. There were two 
Jew tailors, and there was an Association 
for the Prosecution of Felons, which would 
have Dinner on the Table at Two o'clock, and 
celebrate, no doubt, a jovial anniversary. 

All these advertisements made me begin 
to feel a little curious about the people for 
whose information they were issued. I 
eould not refrain from picturing to myself 
a native of those parts in luxuriant whiskers, 
riding forth after a light breakfast of Wind 
Pills, on a steed watered with British 
Remedy, or well rubbed down with Syno- 
vitic Lotion. He would be going out to 
buy a windmill, or to engage a governess 
who did not want remuneration, and he 
would meet. by the road, perhaps, a neighbour 
with magnificent legs who would talk over 
with him the news supplied by their gratui- 
tous paper, and speculate upon the chance of 
the odd hundred pounds that might be paid 
them for the job of reading it. The women 
coming out of the show-rooms, weeping in 
Bayadere robes for those husbands or children 
who had omitted to use any Pill, Drops, 
Elixir, Wafers, Lotion, or ointment, for the 
sustenance of existence, would also form some 
interesting groups illustrative of life in those 
comparatively unknown regions. I turned 
to the News department of the Brocksop, 
Garringbam, and Washby Standard, curious 
to learn what sort of deeds were done in its 
peculiar elime, 
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The doings recorded in that number of the 
Standard were mainly those of three classes 
of men—soldiers, clergymen, and jockeys. It 
is one of the specialties of the B., G., and W. 
Standard to bea sporting paper; Garringham 
races being known to sporting men in every 
part of Europe. There is a separate column 
of sporting advertisements, which I left just 
now out of account, headed by the announce- 
ment of Mr. Fish that “he is appointed Turf 
Reporter to the London Morning Papers, in 
the place of Mr. Cuff, who, after a long and 
honourable career, retires into private life.” 
He is, therefore, open to receive parcels and 
letters at a certain coffeehouse. I discovered, 
also, among those advertisements the exist- 
ence of a little Austria in England, for what 
else is the establishment of Messrs. Hawky 
and Pinnam, whose “information is eagerly 
sought by all the largest speculators on the 
Turf, who are backed by distinguished noble- 
men and gentlemen,” and who boast of “an 
establishment so complete and efficient, and 
at the same time so gigantic, that there is not 
a training stable of any importance in which 
they have not a vigilant though secret corres- 
pondent.” After puzzling for a short time, 
in the denseness of my ignorance, over the 
reason why certain horses are “scratched” 
for plates, and whether they are made more 
lively by scratching, I gave up the attempt 
to comprehend the Turf details, and turned to 
manly sports in general. The chief article 


among them was a grand match at a local 


game calledy“knur and spell.” Perfectly 
ignorant of the locality, I did not know the 
game, nor could I gather from a long report, 
entitled by a second heading, I am sorry to 
say, “ Disgraceful and Uproarious Proceed- 
ings,” what it might be. It appears by this 
account, that fifty men with stout sticks 
“shouted in a most alarming manner, until 
their voices became hoarse and their faces 
red,” and that they beat the shins of the front 
row of spectators. That “the Begby favourite 
was enveloped in a huge horse-cloth.” That 
Mannikin “ gave the first rise, and scored 
eleven. The Begby favourite approached 
his own spell; and, having been disrobed of 
the horsecloth, he gave his first rise and regis- 
tered eleven.” That there were great cheers 
from his backers and longer odds offered in 
his favour ; that “he was wrapped up more 
carefully and paced up and down with an air 
of dignity ;” that when Mannikin was making 
his second rise, a large piece of turf was 
thrown at him from some person behind, 
which had the effect of disconcerting his 
stroke. That there was a row, and then 
presently another row, and then there was a 
tall, facetious gentleman who prided himself 
in smoking a cigar, upon the Begby side, who 
knocked the hat of a little man of the Manni- 
kin party, over the mannikin’s eyes, which 
ended in a general fight. That this was also 
got over, but that presently there ensued a 
series of fights, and clothes were much torn 
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and disfigured. That there were some 
gaming tables, including thimbles, cards, dice, 
& “E.0O.;” and eventually, that “after the ab- 
sconding of the referee, who we are informed 
held bets to a considerable amount, the 
crowds left the ground at about six o’clock.” 
I also left the ground, having seen quite 
enough of manly sport, and turned to the 
military columns, over which the Brocksop, 
Garringham, and Washby Standard rustled, 

If it is borne in mind that the Standard 
was a newspaper and not a flag, I shall be 
allowed to say that it did not only rustle but 
chuckle over the soldiers. I found in that 
copy of the paper forwarded to me by the 
Postmaster-General, no leading article and 
no pert London letter ; column after column 
was filled by the great Garringham event— 
Tur Cavatry WEEK. What an article it 
was (in many parts Miltonic) on the muster- 
ing of the First South Blankshire Yeomanry 
Cavalry, in Garringham, for the allotted 
period of training! What a grand occasion 
it afforded toa newspaper anxious to show 
that it was equal to the vast demand upon 
its talent, and determined to deserve a vast 
demand for copies! Let all honour be paid 
by the local newspaper to “a band of yeomanry 
which,” as it eloquently remarked, “so far 
from being meretricious or evanescent, may be 
fairly deemed the characteristic of English- 
men—of that feeling which brightens the 
patriotic flame, and is enabled to meet what- 
ever danger may spring up, although not 
apparent through the mist and obscurity of 
the future, yet, far from being impossible, or 
merely imaginary ; because, the destinies of 
a neighbouring nation, are, for the present, 
as has been forcibly said, enveloped in the 
mystery of a single mind and circumscribed 
by the force of a single will. While the 
British Government,” &c. Talking of things 
forcibly said, what could you find more 
forcible and beautiful in any of our best prose 
writers than this encomium on the Cavalry 
Week : “It is calculated to awaken those feel- 
ings of hearty recognition which are truly 
estimable—as worthy of encouragefnent, as 
they are pleasant in the exemplification ; and 
while much good is diffused around, in other 
respects, an impression is left that is grateful 
to the remembrance, cherished with interest, 
and worthy of universal example and accepta- 
tion. Under these circumstances, the stern- 
ness of military discipline faces no element 
with which there is any difficulty, meets with 
no antagonism to increase its vigour, and finds 
no obstacles laid in the path of public duty. 
On the other hand”—&c. The people of 
Brocksop, Garringham, and Washby get, it is 
evident, powerful writing in their newspaper. 
Such eloquence as this is scarcely natural ‘to 
man, and it occurred to me that the author 
of the history of the Cavalry Week had pre- 
pared himself for his work by a long course 
of the Great Lincolnshire Medicine, Wind 
Pills. 
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The account of the Cavalry Week I found 
to be divided into chapters. First there was 
the assembling of the regiment, and then 
there was the dinner at the Mansion House, 
with all the speeches, very full indeed of 
after dinner wit and wisdom. Then there 
was “ the attendance of the regiment at divine 
service,” including the march to church and a 
report verbatim of the last half of the sermon, 
which was not at all a special one, being ad- 
dressed not to the yeomanry cavalry but to re- 
bellious sinners in general, The next chapter 
discoursed upon the “ Sunday evening parade.” 
Then I ant all the movements of the regi- 
ment, words of command included, the award 
of Prize Swords, Presentation of a Piece of 
Plate, amusing incidents, the Review, another 
Dinner at the Mansion House, and the 
Officers’ Ball. In the account of the ball I 
admired particularly the skill with which 
| the narrative of the supper had been laid out 
| to the best advantage, and, in particular, the 
clever distinction made between chickens and 
fowls, and the dexterously rhetorical use 
made of the fact that potted meats are various 
“ After enjoying the dance for some 
hours, the doors of the banquetting room were 
suddenly thrown open, and the company were 
invited to partake of a splendid supper, pro- 
vided for the occasion under the able super- 
intendence of Mrs, Pettitoe. The tables 


were placed the entire length of the room, 
and were crowded by a display of delicacies 
of every description, comprising guinea fowl, 


chickens, fowls, veal roast and boiled” (I 
object, however, to the idea of cold boiled 
veal) “ham, tongues, potted meats, including 
beef, veal, shrimps, &c., pickled salmon, 
lobsters ; to these were added a profusion of 
rich sponge and other cakes, jellies, the far- 
famed Corporation tarts, trifles, fruits, &c., 
&e.” The wines were of “the rarest and 
choicest kind,” and as the delicacies of every 
description seem to have been chiefly lobsters 
and sponge cakes, I suppose the wines to have 
been port, sherry, and ginger. 

Immediately after the account of the Ca- 
valry Week, which fills up a little more than 
a fifth part of the Brocksop, Garringham, and 
Washby Standard, I found the report of pro- 
ceedings which took place at the re-opening 
of Dicton church, a great clerical meeting. 
“The church,” I learnt, “appears to have 
occupied a considerable time in the process 
of erection, and to have undergone several 
changes from the originalstyle. ‘The tower is 
in the perpendicular style,” and soon, Iwas 
glad to find that the tower was perpendicular ; 
but sorry to learn that the church suffered 
from the ravages of the Puritans, and 
that “tradition even asserts that the dreaded 
Oliver stabled his horses in the aisles.” So 
far as my experience goes, I may observe 
that tradition says the same of every notable 
old church in which the Puritans did any 
image-breaking. The other clerical matter— 
and there was a good deal—consisted of reports 
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of addresses to Sunday school children, and of 
Whitsuntide church tea-parties, One report, 
however, of a different kind, quoted from a 
London paper, contained the account of pro- 
ceedings at a northern clerical convocation, 
and a scene in a chapter-house, which brought 
back to my mind, by some evil association of 
ideas, the knur and spell match _before- 
mentioned. I glanced over that hastily as 
distressing matter; and, getting naturally 
from hot water to tea, refreshed myself 
among the tea-parties, Pleasant it was to 
read how the children of the parish church 
of Wagsworth, after their annual “treat of 
tea and spice cake, tastefully and bountifully 
set out,” were “delighted exceedingly ” with 
games, and at last “marched to Wagsworth 
Hall, when each boy and girl was presented 
with a pasty by the Misses Jones, who it is 
pleasing to say take a great interest in the 
affairs of the schools,” 

Most pleasing! as all records are of 
childish happiness. But are these children 
to grow up into that sort of life of which we 
see the light reflected from the Brocksop 
Standard ?—are they to be takers of quack 
medicine, strutters in horsecloths at knur and 
spell, gapers at uniforms !—will they grow up 
dull-witted and tedious? The little girl who 
dances over the spring grass to Wagsworth 
Hall, will she ever grow to be an old woman 
like the old woman of whom I found reported 
in the same paper, that she lived beside a 
sewer, and that she got a plank from the 
next town to put over the sewer to be a 
bridge by which she should go out and home, 
and that she summoned the overseer of the 
drains for kicking her plank into the sewer 
and causing it there to swim about for a 
fortnight before it was got out by two men 
who spent half a day over the job ; and all 
because she would not pay, the obstinate old 
soul, a penny a year for the right of way? 
Will this plump, fresh light-hearted little 
beauty ever become such a cross old English 
woman living by a sewer ?—This bold-eyed, 
hot-faced boy with cricket bat over his 
shoulder, will he ever grow to be a game- 
keeper, and lay a hare-skin stuffed with straw 
by way of ground bait upon his neighbour’s 
premises, as I perceived by another report in 
this paper that a gamekeeper did ; or will he 
grow up such a lout as to fire at such a hare- 
skin, as I see by the paper a poor silly fellow 
did ; and will Master Jones—who can now run 
merrily about with other children carrying 
his tray of pasties—will he ever be so dense 
a blockhead as the English justice is, who 
fined such a man—as I see by the paper such 
a man was fined—two pounds and costs for 
firing at the wisp of straw, “because his 
desire, beyond doubt, was a dainty meal from 
a roasted hare?” Shade of Draco! May I 
never think I should like game for dinner in 
the neighbourhood of Nosebro’ within hearing 
of Josh. Blank, Esquire, county magistrate ! 

In what way will the Brocksop, Garringham, 
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and Washby Standard indicate the intel- 
lect and manners of those children, when 
their whiskers shall have become luxuriant, 
and they shall set themselves as men and 
women to the work of their own corner of the 
world ? There will be then, as now, abundant 
reports of London and country markets to 
show that the men among them are not idle 
in pursuit of gain, and there will be then, as 
there will be for ever, visible in some corner 
work “from the pen of a young lady,” who 
“will visit the far-famed castle,” the show- 
ruin of the district, and pour out her heart 
in doggrel, like the “Lines addressed to 
Corkscrew Castle,” with lovely turrets, in 
that one number that I have seen of the 
B.,G., and W. Standard. The little sweetmeat 
of a poem is extremely nice. 


“Fair Castle! Where at close of day 





The sunbeams linger bright, 
And wrap thy ancient ruins grey, 
In clear unchequered light. 


“ Thy lovely turrets tipped with gold 
Appear sublimely fair, 
As sunset’s glorious rays unfold 
Thy deepening shadows there. 


“ Embosomed ‘mid thy noble trees, 
That richly clothe thy verdant foot, 
Through which the gentle winds do moan 
As if to chaunt a vesper song.” 


Perhaps that quantity will be sufficient. 


There can be no doubt that young ladies 
will never cease to make the gentle winds 
moan through the clothes of the verdant foot 
of any castle, that may happen to be fair and 


lovely like themselves. Country editors will 
always have bad poets to put into the corner. 
I am not rash enough to ask when there will 
be a change in that respect, or idle enough to 
hope that men will ever cease to be attentive 
to their business in the markets. But of the 
other social matters represented by the con- 
tents of the Brocksop, Garringham and 
Washby Standard, I should like to know 
whether they can be considered indicative 
of quite the same amount of sense that we 
would like to see always prevailing in an 
English rural district ? 


SOMETHING TO DRINK. 


WE all have our houses of call. Not so 
morosely drunken as the Russians; not so 


madly fond of ardent spirits as the Red| 


Indians ; not so stolidly in-beer-shop-guzzling 
as the Dutch and Germans; not so-long- 
in-café-biding as the French; not so soli- 
tarily, morosely, Sunday-whisky-drinking as | 
the Scotch ; we are still the most addicted of 
all civilised nations to making tippling the 
a agent of social intercourse, the great | 

inder of bargains, the great reconciler of 
differences, the smoother of difficulties, the 





pledge of sincerity, and the bond of good 


[Conducted by 


faith, From the days when Vortigern 
and Rowena exchanged their “ Waes hael, 
trink hael” to the time when the American 
General Scott, finding himself in presence of 
a deputation sent to congratulate him on his 
triumphant return from Mexico, and bei 

a reserved man of limited opounedial 
powers, solved the difficulty of his embar- 
rassing position by these remarkable words, 
“Wal, gentlemen, suppose we go and liquor,” 
and, thereupon, adjourned the meeting to the 
bar of the steamer—the men of Anglo-Saxon 
lineage have been men prone to meet each 
other over something to drink. From the 
Duke of Sennacherib, who lolls in the 
smoking-room of the Assyrian Club, to William 
Smith, who spends his Saturday nights at a 
free and easy ; from Justice Oldmixon, terror 
of vagrants, who chirps over his port at 
quarter sessions’ dinners or rent audits, to the 
needy knife-grinder, who would be glad to 


« ___ rink your honour’s health in 
A pot of beer, sir,” 


“something to drink,” be it fermented or 
unfermented, as potent as metheglin or as 
mild as sarsaparilla, will be found to be the 
great watchword of Englishmen. 

The last time I dealt with Liquor in these 
pages, it was in connection with Law. I pro- 
posed to myself, when entering upon the sub- 
ject of legal houses of call, to enumerate but 
three ; the Nisi Prius, the Police,and the Assize, 
thinking, vainly, to accomplish the diagnosis 
of three such hostelries in a single paper. I 
was mistaken. My ration of space was 
swallowed up by the Nisi Prius publie alone, 
with the addition at least of another. civilly 
legal little house, tacked on to its greater 
predecessor like a modest little codicil to a 
portentous will. I propose now to deal with 
the Police public. 

Which is in a police neighbourhood—in 
Beak Street (not Beak Street, Regent Street), 
or Charge Street, or Van Street, or Handeuif 
Gardens. The police station is on one side of 
the street, and opposite to that is the police- 
court, and next to that the offices of the 
relieving overseer of St. Custody’s parish ; 
next door, on the other side, the police coffee- 
shop and next door to that the Police public 
It has no sign. It is known to the public 


| generally as Pybuss’s; to the constables on 


duty, or resident at the police station, as 
“over the way.” It has an accommodating 
licence, and does not close much. It seems 
to have a multiplicity of landlords and land- 


| ladies ; there being a fat man in a fur cap, 


aslim young fellow with a watch-chain and 
curly hair, a red-haired man in his shirt 
sleeves, and a ringletted damsel too spruce 
for a barmaid, who all seem to claim equal 
empire and authority. Everybody is as good 
as everybody behind the bar at Pybuss’s. 
Joviality at Pybuss’s is the exception, 
Although a vast counter-trade is done, and a 
considerable parlour trade too, the customers 
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are for the most part anxious and pre-occu- 
ied. The policemen drink ; but not jovially. 

hey are too busy and too conscious of the 
responsibility of their position to be merry. 
They do not speak much, but are spoken to. 
No Bacchanalian song was ever heard to echo 
through Pybuss’s premises. You seldom see 
a drunken man there. Moody anxious faces 
surround the bar. The group seldom exceed 
two in number, never three. No pipes are 
smoked in the parlour; nor are politics dis- 
cussed, or general news touched upon. The 
all absorbing, engrossing topic, the vital sub- 
ject that brings all these ravenous drinkers 
to Pybuss’s is Law—Criminal Law, as ex- 
pounded by police magistrates and their chief 
clerks, 

Law has brought that slatternly woman- 
girl with the faded shawl, and the more faded 
baby at her breast to Pybuss’s; and it is of 
Law that she is so eagerly, earnestly talking 
with the shabby old man in the rusty great- 
coat buttoned up to his chin, the beer and 
ink-stained white hat with the limp brim, 
| who holds a roll of greasy papers in one 
hand, and a rusty chisel in the other. This 
shabby old man is a lawyer ; and if you ask 
me (as you might reasonably do) what on 
earth a lawyer could possibly want with a 
chisel, I cannot answer you, for I do not 
know. He holds one nevertheless, and always 
holds some such eccentric or unprofessional 
tool—one day a lantern, another a bundle 


in a blue birdseye handkerchief with him, 
These may be links in evidence—pieéces de con- 
viction, may be ; but I leave you free to con- 


jecture. For all his shabby threadbare 
appearance, Mr. Mandate is a lawyer—a legi- 
timately certificated attorney—in extended 
practice and of very considerable repute. He 
is (not to speak irreverentially) a first-rate 
thieves’ lawyer—the very hope and stay of 
gentlemen in trouble. Let an indictment be 
ever so warily drawn, Mandate can pick a 
hole in it, if anybody can. Let a case be ever 
so strong against you, Mandate will find a 
loophole of escape, if anybody will. Hence 
his fame. 

The slatternly woman has her hands rather 
full of business just now. Her Tom is in 
trouble. He has been wanted for a consider- 
able time on divers little matters of larceny ; 
but managed to evade dexterously the glance 
of that significant eye, which of all eyes may 
say “Never asleep:” the police bull’s-eye. 
Last Tuesday, however, at the unseason- 
able hour of three in the morning, being 
found by J 86 under slightly suspicious 
circumstances, in the front area of a house 
in Belgravia, and being found to have in 
his possession divers articles of property— 
undoubtedly his own—that is to say, sundry 
jemmies, crowbars, and centre-bits, together 
with a set of skeleton keys, and a wax taper, 
which latter article, albeit exceedingly harm- 
less in itself, is, when taken into conjunction 
with the jemmies, &c., extremely significative 
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of housebreaking : being also found, with, in 
addition, certain other property—undoubtedly 
not his own—including a silver candlestick 
half a Yorkshire pie, a bottle of pickles, and 
fish-slice “upon” him ; being moreover, unable 
to give any satisfactory account of himself, 
more than that he “had lost his way,” Tom, 
otherwise Thomas Hulker, but more familiarly 
known as “Tom the Sandman,” was removed 
to the station, and charged next morning at 
the police-court with being found on certain 
premises, with intent to commit a felony 
thereon. A summary conviction involving 
some amount of imprisonment and hard 
labour would probably have fallen to Mr. 
Hulker’s lot, fad not Inspector Mufiles of 
the A division, and Inspector Carnifex, and 
that active officer, Sergeant Knockles, of the 


| detective force, all happened to have been 


present on business of their own that 
morning at the police-court; and, all 
wanting Mr. Hulker, and being all pro- 
vided with pressing enquiries after his health 
(printed to make them ‘more impressive) 
emanating from Colonel Verges and Sir 
Lictor Fasces, the Commissioners of Police, 
did greet Mr. Hulker with so warm a re- 
ception, and gave him so strong a character 
that the worthy magistrate honoured him by 
sending his case to be investigated by a 
higher tribunal, and furthermore distin- 
guished by changing the residence he had 
primarily fixed upon ; that is to say, the ple- 
beian House of Correction, to a more aristo- 
cratic abode—the gaol of Newgate. So, 
bound for Newgate in the police van, is 
“Tom the Sandman,” this fine afternoon ; and 
here is slatternly Sue, his patient drudge and 
helpmate, his constant, untiring, affectionate, 
disreputable partner, come to consult Mr, 
Mandate as to Tom's case. Tom is no stranger 
to Mr. M.; that practitioner has done him 
many a good turn—for a consideration, be it 
understood; but he shakes his head this 
time, and says he is afraid it is a bad case—a 
very bad case ; but he will see what is to be 
done. Tom must expect to go across the 
water this time; he must, indeed. He 
(Mr. Mandate) will do his best to “square” it 
for ten years or so; but if he (Tom) escapes 
being a “lifer,” he will only have to thank 
him for it. When he makes this grim an 
nouncement— when he so plainly intimates 
that the burglar must expect to be trans- 
ported for some term of years—you should 
watch the expression of terrified love, and 
grief, and utter despair, that works fitfully, 
now heightening, now paling, now fighting 
feebly with a sickly smile of hope on the 
face of his miserable wife. 

Slatternly Sue will wait patiently at Py- 
buss’s bar till all the charges at the police- 
court are disposed of. Then she will see her 
Tom off in the prison van—will try to catch 
his sodden eye, will try to touch his manaeled 
hand. She has very little money left ; for I 
saw her unfold a greasy rag just now, and 
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empty the little gold and silver it contained 
into one of Mr. Mandate’s palms, who dropped 
the chinking pieces into one of the pockets of 
the rusty great-coat. She will walk wearily 
this evening as far as the neighbourhood of 
Brick Lane, Spitalfields, to a large public- 
house frequented by a “school” or gang of 
Tom’s friends. Here she will see what is to 
be done to help Tom, being in trouble—what 
in the way of a friendly raffle—what through 
the medium*of a harmonic meeting ; for Tom 
is of high repute in his profession, and his 
co-professionals would do much to save him 
from being banished. 

Do you mark that inconceivably dirty 
yet well-dressed ; slatternly yet bejewelled ; 
cloudy shirted yet cambric clad individual, 
in whose motley appearance the shabby- 
genteel captain and the full blown gent, the 
aristocrat and the “raff” appear to struggle, 
and fiercely too, for the mastery. He has an 
unquestionable Lincoln and Bennett hat— 
yesterday no doubt the pride of that eminent 
firm—but to-day battered, crushed, broken- 
brimmed, and the nap coagulated with dried 
mustard and salad mixture. His shirt, a few 
hours ago plaited, stitched, embroidered, gold- 
button-wristbanded and diamond-studded, is 
now rumpled, torn, disordered, wine-stained. 
His superfine Saxony black dress coat, with 
silk sleeve and skirt linings, four pounds fifteen 
shillings (vide Mr. Crellin’s little bill), is a 
dreadful garment ; bedaubed with mud, 
ripped up in one sleeve, torn in one pocket, 
divested of half its buttons; and with its 
silk skirt-linings flapping in the March wind 
that blows through Pybuss’s back-door. His 
white neckcloth, the tie, colour, and stiffness 
of which Beau Brummel would not have 
disdained when first donned, is now an un- 
seemly rag, twisting like some hideous 
serpent round his unshaven neck: one of 
his shirt collars staggers limply up against 
his pallid cheek, the other droops over the 
discoloured neckcloth, as though it were quite 
dead beat and gone in liquor. His patent 
leather boots are mere cracked spoonfuls of 
mud. His hands, inlaid at the fingers and 
knuckles with mud-mosaics, yet sparkle with 
rings ; a watchless gold chain dangles from 
the pocket of his embroidered waistcoat ; and, 
saddest sight of any, a white camellia, yester- 
night a snowy, waxy, beauteous trophy of 
Covent Garden floriculture, droops mourn- 
fully from his button-hole ; its head down- 
cast in a miserably hang-dog fashion, and its 
wired stem protruding from the frayed button- 
hole, like a rusty sword from a rotten 
scabbard. His face is half deadly pale, and 
half \eé;ticly flushed. His chin Locke as ifa 


too ‘er/itiful crop of wild’ oats had been 
sown there, mingled with the tares of intem- 
rance, His lips are cracked and brown ; 
is eyes swollen, fishy and blear; his hair 


dishevelled, his ears flaming red. Every 
muscle seems relaxed and flaccid, and yet 
twitches spasmodically. 


This is all that is left of Algernon de 
Beauvoir, fourth cousin of Lord Hackney and 
Kingsland ; yesternight, as late as half-past 
twelve, the sprucest, best dressed, gayest, 
most charming clerk in Her Majesty’s Trea- 
sury at the evening party of Mrs. Perfect- 
ream (wife of Demy Perfectream, Esq. of the 
Creamlaid Paper Office, Somerset House), in 
Gower Street, Bedford Square. Why, at and 
after supper, did he drink so much of that 
champagne, so good in itself, but so bad 
(in excess) for him? Why afterwards did he, 
instead of walking quietly home with his 
galoshes and a cigar to his lodgings in 
Duke Street, St. James’s, join Sam Bull 
and Jack Bear, the sucking stock-brokers ; 
and, going down wicked streets, drink vitri- 
olic acid at half a guinea a bottle, falsely 
called brandy; disturb the silence of the 
night ; sing songs where no songs should 
be sung; and, finally, after a fierce altercation 
and personal collision, in which publicans, 
cabmen, and policemen passed and repassed 
with the rapidity of the figures ina magic 
lantern, find himself on a very cold wet dirty 
stone floor, faced by an iron-bound door, in 
the centre of which was a wicket, which wicket 
opening became furnished with a municipal 
face with a lettered collar, which face (by 
word of mouth) informed him that he was in 
a cell in Low Street police station on a charge 
of being drunk and disorderly; and, on his 
application for the acceptation of bail, further- 
more apprised him that he could on no 
account be liberated until he was sober ; to 
which state of mental composure the muni- 
cipal face could not be brought to believe 
(notwithstanding his ardent protestations), 
that he had arrived. 

If a dungeon could be said to flame, the 
squalid cell, with an unclean bench running 
round it, was a dirty furnace; a simoom of 
horrible odours careering through it, or con- 
densing in pestiferous drips upon its white- 
washed walls, half lighted by the lurid glare 
of gas jet outside, and half by the grey light of 
morning that stole in coldly, feebly, timidly, 
as if ashamed, to illuminate this den. Alger- 
non’s agony was intensified, on discovering 
through the darkness visible, the propinquity 
of a drunken cripple bent, in his deformed 
and vinous stupor, into a rhomboid of rags ; 
an ill-looking navvy with two black eyes, 
one broken head, one bleeding nose, and 
one gashed mouth, who varied short dozes, 
half on the floor, half on the bench, by 
sudden rushes to the iron-bound door, at 
which he kicked with his heavy boots 
with elephantine strength, or by dis- 
cordant bellowings through the wicket, half 
devoted to seatbelenee with one “ Bill,” 
supposed to be confined in an adjacent ell, 
half to virulent abuse of the policemen on 
duty; “All owing,” as X 42, Reserve, 
mentioned to his serjeant, as he closed the 
cell door upon the new prisoner,‘ ‘to something 
to drink.” 
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